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== 0 Q nuch care cannot be 
aten, to prevent being 
miſt underſtood and pre- 
ac e = handling 
| queſtions of ſuch nice ſpecalation,, 
as thoſe of liberty and neceſſity, : 
and therefore, tho I might in ju- 
I ſtite ex pedt. to be read before any, 
Y be paſs'd on me, 1 think. 


TS 


i it proper ta premiſe the fe olomiog, 


BE, 


abſervations. 


I. Firſt, tho' I deny liberty, in 
a certain meaning of that word ; 


* I contend for liberty, as it ſig- 


nifies, 
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PREFACE. 
nifies, a power in man, to do as 
he wills, or pleaſes; which is 
the notion of liberty maintain d by 
ARISTOTLE, CI GERO, 
Mr. Lo c K E, and ſeveral other 
Philoſophers, antient and modern. 
And indeed after a careful exami- 
nation of the beſt authors bo have' 
treated of liberty, I may affirm, 
that however oppoſite they appear 
in. words to one another, and bow 
much ſoever ſome of t them ſeem to 
maintain another notion of liberty; ; 
yet at the bottom, there is an almoſt. 
univerſal agreement in the notion. 
defended by me, and all that they 
ſay, when examin 'd, will be found 


to amount to no more. i 
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ceſſity +7 contend only for what 15 


ſubject to ſach nece ft ity, as is in 


Clocks, watches, and ſuch other be- 


ings, which for want of fenſation 


and intelligence are ſub ject to an 


abſolute, phyfical, or mechani- 
cal neceſſity. And here alſo I 


| the greateſt 1 Aſſerters of - liber ty, 


3 by thoſe words. | 
4 >. Thirdly, I haze undertaken 
- to ſhew, that the not ions, I adzance, 


are 


2. Secondly, when I affirm ne- 


9 call d moral neceſſity, meaning 
tbereby, that man, who is an 
I intelligent and ſenfible- being, 
is determin d by his reaſon and 
4 | his ſenſes ; ; and 1 deny man to be 


have the concurrence of almoſt all 


4 | who either ezpreſl y maintain mo- 


ral neceſlity, or the thing 7 erifed 
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are ſa. far from being inconſiſtent 
with, that they are the ſole fountlas: 

tions of morality. and lame, and of 
_E and puniſhments in ſocie· 
ty ; and that the notions, 1 explode, 
are ſubwer ſive of them. This. I. 
judg d neceſſary to male out, in 
treating a ſabject that has relati- 
on to morality: becauſe nothing 
can le true, which, ſubverts. theſe 


things ; and all diſcounſe muſt. be 


cei v es any diſagreement: to moral 


ſt peculative tr uth, and much more. 


neceſſary to be render d clear to the 
Reader's mind, than truth in al 
other ſciences. 

4. Fourthly, I have intituled my 
diſcourſe, a Philoſophical Inqui- 


 defeFive, wherein the Reader per- 
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ry '&c; becauſe T propoſe only to 
prove my point by expertence and by 
7 reaſon, omitting all conſiderations 
3 ſtricty Theological. By this me- 
thod I have reduc'd the matter, to 

7 a hort compaſs : and hope, I ſhall 
P give no le ſs ſatisfattion than if Thad 
con ſider d it alſo Theologically; 
for all but Enthuſiaſts, muſt think 
true Theology conſiſtent with 
7 reaſon, and with experience. 
5B. Fifthly, If any ſhould ask, of 
Z what uſe ſuch a diſcourſe is? I 
1 might offer to their conſt ſderation, 
© fr ſt,the uſefulneſs of truth in gene- 
ral; and ſecondly, the uſefulneſs of 
4 the truths I maintain towards eſta- 
bliſhing laws and morality, rewards 
and puniſhments in ſociety : but 


that 


V 


4 full content myſelf with obſerving, 


* 


DIe 
that it may be of uſe to all thoſs | 
who de ſire to know the truth in the | 
queſtions 1 handle, and that 
think examination the proper means 
to arrive at that knowledge. As N 
for thoſe, who either make no In- 1 
quiries at all, and concern not them- 1 
ſelves about any | peculations 3 x | 
who take up with ſpeculations wok 4 
out any examination; 3 Or who read $ 
only books to confirm themſ, oloes in b 
the / peculations they have receiv 'd; | 
J allow my book to be of no uſe to 
them; but yet think they may al- | 
low bers to en Jo y a taſte different : 
| ns their own. | 
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here ſend you in wri- 
« ting my thoughts 
concerning LizerTY ' 
ce and NEcessiTyY, 
ce Which you have ſo often deſired of 
e me; and in drawing them up, 
00 dae had regard to your Penetra- 
c tion, by being as ſhort as is con- 
« ſiſtent with being underſtood, and 
« to your love of truth, by ſaying 
I nothing but what I think true, 
L and alſo all the truth that I: appre- 
; © © hend relates to the ſubject, with 
- © © the ſincerity belonging to the con- 
e verſation of friends. If you think 
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© tion of any abjeQtion, by its not 
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me either too ſhort in any reſpect, 
< or to have omitted the conſidera. 


4 


« occurring to me, or, that you think 


of importance to be conſider'd, Be 
* pleasꝰd to acquaint me there with, 

* and Iwill give you a ſecoud Die 
* courſe on this ſubje&t.” 


* 


"Tis a common Obſer vation, even 
among the learned, That there are 
certain matters of ſpeculation, about 
W it is impoſſible, from the nature 

of the ſubjects themſelves, to ſpeak 
clearly and diſtinctly. Upon which | 
account, Men are very indulgent to, 
and _ the unintelligible Dif- 3 
courſes of Theologers and Philoſo-. 


phers, which treat of the ſyblime. 3 


points in Theology, and Philoſophy. And 
there is no, Queſtion in the Whole 


compaſs of ſpeculation, of which Men 1 


have written more obſcurely, and of | F 
which it 1s —_ more impoſ- | 
ſible | 2 
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ſible to diſcourſe clearly, and con- 
cerning Which Men more expect, 
and pardon, obſcure Diſcourſe, 
than upon the ſubjects of Li- 
berty and MNeceſſity. But this com- 
mon Obſer vation, is both a common 
and a learned error. For whoever 


employs his: thoughts either about 


God or the Trinity in Unity, or 
any other proſound ſubject, ought 
to have ſome Idea's, to be the ob- 
jects of his thoughts, in the fame 
manner as he has in thinking on the 
moſt common ſubjects: For where 
Ideas fail us in any matter, our 
thoughts muſt alſo fail us. And it 


is plain, whenever we have Iden's, we 
gare able to communicate them to o- 


thers by words; for words being 


arbitrary marks of our Idea's, we can 
never want them to ſigniſy our Idea's, 


as long as we have ſo many in uſe 


among us, and a power to make as 


many more as we have occaſion for. 
B 2 Since 
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Since then we can think of nothing 


any farther than we have Idea's, and 
can ſignify all the Idea's we have by 
Words to one another, why ſhould 
we not be able to put one Idea into a 
Propoſition as well as another? Why 
not to compare Idea's together about 
one ſubject as well as another? And 
why not to range one ſort of Propo- 
ſitions into order and method, as 
well as another? When we uſe the 
term God, the Idea ſignify'd there- 
by, ought to be as dictinct and deter- 
minate in us, as the Idea of a trian- 
gle or a ſquare is, when we diſcourſe 
of either of them; otherwiſe, the 
term God, is an empty ſound. 
W hat hinders us then from puttin g 
the Idea ſignify'd by the term G op 
into a Propoſition, any more than the 
Idea of a triangle or a ſquare? And 
why cannot we compare that Idea 
with another Idea, as well as any 
two other Ideas together; ſince com- 

pariſon 
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pariſon of Idea's conſiſts in obſerving 
wherein Idea's differ, and wherein 


they agree; to which nothing is re- 


| $ quiſite in any Ideas, but their being 
2X diſtin and determinate in our Minds? 
And ſince we ought to have a diſtinct 
and determinate Idea to the term 
God, whenever we uſe it, and as 
diſtinct and determinate as that of a 
triangle or a ſquare; ſince we can 
put it into a Propolition ; fince we 
can compare it with other Idea's on 
account of its diſtinctneſs and deter- 
minateneſs; why ſhould we not be 
able to range our thoughts about 
Gov in as clear a method, and with 


as great perſpicuity as about figure 


and quantity. 
I would not hereby be thought 
to ſuppoſe, That the Idea of God is 
an adequate Idea, and exhauſts rhe 
ſubject it refers to, like the Idea of a 
triangle or a ſquare; or that it is as 
eaſy to form in our Minds, as the 
B 3 Idea 
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Idea of a triangle or a ſquare; or 
that it does not require a great com- 
prehenſion of Mind to bring together 
the various Idea's that relate to God, 
and ſo compare them together; or 


that there are not ſeveral Propofiti- 


ons concerning him that are doubt- 
ful, and of which we can arrive at 
no certainty ; or that there are not 
many Propoſitions concerning him 
ſubject to very great difficulties 
or objections. All theſe I grant: 
But ſay, they are no Reaſons to 
juſtify Obſcurity. For, firſt, An 
inadequate Idea is no leſs diſtinct 
than an adequate Idea, and no leſs 
true, as far as it goes; And therefore 
may be diſcours'd of with equal clear- 
neſs and truth. Secondly, Tho' the 
Idea of God be not ſo eaſy to form in 
our Minds as the Idea of a triangle 
or a ſquare, and it requires a great 


comprehenſion of mind to bring to- 


gether the various Idea's that relate to 
him, 
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him, and compare them together; 
yet theſe are only Reaſons, for uſing 
2 greater application, or for not writ- 
ing at all. Thirdly, if a writer has 
in relation to his ſubjeft any doubts or 
= objections in his mind, which he can- 
not reſolve to his own ſatisſaction, he 


may expreſs thoſe conceptions or 
thoughts no leſs clearly, than any 
other conceptions or thoughts. He 
ſhould only take care not to exceed 
the bounds of thoſe conceptions, nor 
endeavour to make his reader under- 
ſtand what he does not underſtand 


himſelf : ſor when he exceeds thoſe 


bounds, his diſcourſe myſt be dark, 
and his pains uſeleſs. To expreſs what 
a Man conceives is the end of writing; 
and every Reader ought to be ſatiſ- 
{y'd, when he ſees an author ſpeak of 
a ſubject according to the light he has 
about it, ſo far as to Fan him a clear 
Writer. 


When therefore any Writer ſpeaks 


* 


The INrRODUT ION. 
obſcurely, either about God, or any 
other Idea of his mind, the defect is 
in him. For why did he write before 
he had a meaning; or before he was 
able to expreſs to others what he 
meant? Is it not unpardonable ſor 
a Man to cant , Wh mm to 
teach? 

Theſe general e lactioss may be 
confirm'd by matter of fact from the 
Writings of the moſt celebrated 48 
matical Authors. 

When ſuch great Men as Gas- 
SENDUS, CAR TESIUS, Cu p- 
wOR TH, LOCKE, BAY LE, Sir 
IS AAC N oN, and Mr. De 
FONTENEI I E treat of the moſtt 
profound queſtions in metaphyſicks, 
mathematicks, and other. parts of 
philoſophy ; they, by handling them 
as far as their clear and diſtinct Ideas 
reach'd, have written with no leſs 
perſpicuity to their proper Readers, 
than other Authors have done about 
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The Ix T RODUcfION. 
| hiſtorical matters, and upon the us 
b | eſt and moſt common ſubjects. 
on the other fide,” when Authors, 
Z whoin other reſpefts are equal to the 
® foregoing, treat of any ſubjects fur- 


ther than they have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas; they do and cannot but write 
to as little purpoſe, and take as abſurd 
pains, as the moſt ignorant Authors 
do, who treat of any ſubject under a 
total ignorance, or a confus'd know- 
ledge of it. There are ſo many ex- 
amples of theſe latter occurring to 
every Reader; and there are ſuch ſre- 
quent complaints of Mens venturing 
beyond their ability in ſeveral que- 
ſtions; that I need not name parti- 
cular Authors, and may ſairly avoid 
the odium of cenſuring any one. But 
having met with a paſſage concerning 
the Ingenious Father MALEBRANcHE 
in the Letters of Mr. BAV L E, who 
was an able judge, a friend to him 
and a defender of him in other re- 


ſpects, 


The INTRODYGTION. 
ſpectz. L hops I may without being 
liable to exception produce F. MaALx- 
IAN eRB = an example. He He bas 
in ſeveral books treated of and vindi- 
cated the opinion of ſeeing al things in 
God ; and yet ſo acute à Perſon. as 
Mr. BAY LR, after. having read 
them all declares, that he leſs compre- 


euer *, Which plainly. ſhows great 
delect in F. MALEzRANCHE to write 


upon a ſubject he underſtood not, 


and therefore could not make others 


= under ſtand... 


Tou ſee, I erb ad favour in 
the queſtion beforg-me, and take the 


whole fault to myſelf, if I do not 


write clearly to you on it, and prove 
what I _ | 


4 
— — — 


* 
And 
o - 
* 


* F'ai parcouru le nouveau Livre au Pere Malebranche 
contre Myr. Arnauld; jy ai moins compris que 
jamais ſa pretention, que les Idees, par leſquelles nops 
conmiſſons les Objects, ſont en Dieu, & non dans notre 
Ame. It y p Is du mal. entendt: ce ſont, ce me ſemble, 
des equivoques perpetuelles, Letter of the 16 Oto- 

ber 1705, to Mr. Des Maizeaux. 


bends bis uation from his laſt hock than 


actions are ſo determin'd by the cauſes ted. 
preceding each action, that not one 
2X paſt action could poſſibly not have 


Whether Man be a free, &c. 11 
And that I may inform you, in 


9 what I think clear to myſelf, I will 
begin with explaining the ſenſe of 
the Queſtion. 


Man is a neceſſary Agent, if all his — Que- 


come to paſs, or have been other- 
wiſe than it was; nor one fu- 


future action can poſſibly not come 
to paſs, or be otherwiſe than it ſhall 
be. He is a free Agent, if he 1s able, 
at any time under the circum-. 
ſtances and cauſes he then is, to do 
different things: Or, in other words, 
If he is not ever unavoidably deter- 
min'd in every point of time by the 
circumſtances he is in, and cauſes he 
is under,to do that one thing he does, 
and not poſſibly to do any other. 


I. This being a Queſtion of ſact »/. Argu- 


C 
concerning what we ourſelves do; 2 


12 - Whether Man be a free, 


Our Ex. we will, firſt, conſider our own ex- 
2 8 perience; which if we can know, as 
der d. ſure we may, will certainly determine 
this matter. And becauſe experience 
is urged, with great triumph, by the 
Patrons of Liberty, we will begin with 
a ſew general reflections concerning 
the argument of experience: And 
then we will proceed to our K EO 

itſelf. 

General 1, The vulgar, who are bred up 
Reflecti- ; 1 
ons on to believe liberty or freedom, think 
ment of themſelves ſecure of ſucceſs, conſtant- 
<a ly appealing to experience for a proof I 

of their freedom, and being perſuaded > 
that they feel themſelves free on a 
thouſand occaſions. And the ſource Þ®> 
of their miſtake, ſeems to be as fol- ® 
lows. They either attend not to, or 
ſee not the cauſes of their actions, 
eſpecially in matters of little mo- 
ment, and thence conclude, they are | 
free, or not mov'd by cauſes to do 
what "oy do. 


They 


or a neceſſary Agent. 
They alſo frequently do actions 


3 | wherof- they repent : And becauſe in 
'F the repenting humour, they find no 
XZ preſent motive to do thoſe actions, they 
conclude, that they might not have 


done them at the time they did them, 


and that they were free from neceſ- 


ſity (as they were from outward im- 


4 — in the doing them. 


They alſo find, that they can do 
as they will, and forbear as they will, 


without any external impediment to 
& hinder them from doing as they will; 
let them will either doing or forbear- 
ing. They likewiſe ſee, that they often 
change their minds ; that they can, 
and do chuſe differently every ſucceſ- 
l five moment ; and that they frequent- 
= ly Kaliberats,” and thereby are ſome- 
times at a near ballance, and in a ſtate 


of indifference with reſpect to judging 


E about ſome propoſitions, and willing or 
cChuſing with reſpect to ſome objects. 
And experiencing theſe things, they 


miſtake 


Whether Man be a free, 
miſtake them for the exerciſe of Free- 
dom, or Liberty from Neceſſity. For 
ask them, Whether they think them- \ } 
ſelves free ? And they will immediate- Y | 
ly anſwer Tes : And fay ſome one or 
other of thoſe foregoing things, and 
particularly think they prove them- 
ſelves free, when they affirm, They can 
do as they will. Nay, celebrated Phi- 
loſophers and Theologers, both an- 
cient. and modern, who have medi- 
tated much on this matter, talk af- 
ter the ſame manner, giving defini- 
tions of Liberty, that are conſiſtent 
with Fate or Neceſſity ; tho at the 
fame time they would be thought ro. 


' exempt ſome. of the actions of Man 
i from the power of Fate, or to- aſſert 
8 — Liberty from Neceſſity... CiekRO de- 
1 39 


Eron. fines Liberty t tO be, A power 70 do as ne 
will. And therein ſeyeral Moderns 
+ Placerte follow him. One + defines Liberty 


Eclairc. 
ſur la Lib. to be 4 pawer 40 act, or not fo ach, as. 


——_ we will, Another Gen it in more 
words, 


» >» 
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1 or freedom from outward impediments of 


or a neceſſary Agent. 15 
words, thus || : 4 power to do what we 2 
will, aud becauſe we mill; ſo that if we de Dieu. 
did not will it, we ſhould not do it; ne 


= ſhould even do the contrary if we willed it. 


3 And another 4, A power to do or for- + Lock" 


Eſſay of 


"TM bear an action, according to the deter- Human 


Underſt. 


= mination or thought of the mind, where- Book IT. «. 
X ty either is prefer d to the other. On xxi. 5.8. 
all which definitions, if the Reader 


will be pleas'd to reflect, he will ſee 
'em to be only definitions of Iberty 


action, and not a Freedom or Liberty 
fem Neceſſity;; as I alſo will ſhew 
them to be in the ſequel of this Diſ- 


1 | courſe, wherein I ſhall contend equal- 


ly with them for ſuch a power as . 


I they deſcribe, tho* I affirm, That 


Z there is uo Liberty from Neceſſity 


Z moſt acute Philoſopher + of the IId Bib Gr: 


ALEXANDER the Aphradiſean, (a Fbrici 


Fol. 


Century, and the earlieſt commen- 63. Voſſi- 


us de Se&. 


tator now extant upon Ariſtosle, and Phil.c 18. 


eſteemed his beſt Defender and Interpre- 
ter) 


90 — 
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16 © Whether Man be a free, 


* ter ) defines Liberty to be, * A power | 


to chuſe what. to do after deliberation 
and conſultation, and to chuſe and do 


what is moſt eligible to our Reaſon ; where- 


23 otherwiſe; we ſhould follow our fancy. 

[ | Now a choice after deliberation, is a 

3 no leſs neceſſary choice, than a choice 
by fancy. For tho” a choice by fancy, 
or without deliberation, may be one 
way, and a choice with deliberation 
may be another way, or different ; 
yet each choice being founded on 
what is judged beſt, the one for one 
reaſon, and the other for another, is 
equally neceſſary; and good or bad 
reaſons, haſty or deliberate thoughts, 
fancy or 1 make no diffe- 
rence. 

— IN the ſame manner, + Biſhop 

Works, 5. BRAMHALL, Who has written ſeveral 

73 Books for Liberty, and pretends to af: 
ſert the Liberty taught by AzisTo- 


—715. That act which makes a Man's actions 


L 


A S 1 det 
. 
I * ww 
he ns 


'TLE, defines Liberty thus: He ſays, 
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or a neceſſary Agent. 17 
to be traly free, is election; which is the 
deliberate chuſing or refuſing of this or 


= that means, or the acceptation of one 
means before another, where divers are 
77 repreſented by the underſtanding. And 
that this definition places Liberty 
= wholly in chuſing the ſeeming belt 
means, and not in chuſing the ſeem- 
= ing worlt means, equally with the 
beſt, will appear from the following 
® paſſages. He ſays, actions done in ſud- — 691, 


den and violent paſſions, are not free; be- 


cauſe there is no deliberation nor election. 


o ſay the will is determined by mo- —10% 
tives, that is, by reaſons or diſcourſes, 
= is as much as to ſay, That the Agent is 
dietermin' d by himſelf, or is free. Becauſe 
= motives determine not naturally, but mo- 
XZ rally; which kind of determination is 
| ; | conſiſtent with true Liberty. — Admitting = joy. 
that the will follows neceſſarily the laſt 
X diftate of the underſtanding, this is not 
deſtructive of the liberty of the will; This 

p is only an hypothetical neceſſity. So that 


C Liberty, 
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Whether Man be 4 free, 
Liberty, with him, conſiſts in chuſing, 
or refuſing neceſſarily aſter delibera- 
tion, which chuſing or refuſing is 
_ morally and hypothetically determi- 

ned, or neceſfary by virtue on the aid. 
deliberation. F 
: Laſtly, A great Aran Theckigel / 
who has writ a courſe of Philoſophy, 
and enter'd into ſeveral controverſies 
on the ſubje& of Liberty, makes Liber- 
< Le 2 ty to conſiſt in * an indrfſerency of mind 
Tom. 12. while a thing is under deliberation; For, 
103, 14. ſays he, while the mind deliberates, it is 
| free till the moment of action; becauſe- 
nothing determines it e to act, 
or not to act. Whereas this indifference. 
is a neceſfary ſtate of mind, to which 
the mind is no leſs determin ' during 
its deliberation, then it is when it 
acts, or not acts, aſter it comes out of 
that ſtate by the means of deliberati- 
on; and not the leſs neceſſary, becauſe” 
the — is not under an actual deter- 
mination to act, or not to aff ; Which 
| actual 


* 1 
— 


actual determination, tult ever be 
ſubſequent t a ſtate of idifferenty. 3 
Were a Man to be at bberty To 
ſtate of indifferenty, he ought to have 
it in his power to be not indifferent, at 


the ſame time that he is indifferent. 
II experience therefore proves the 


liberty contended for by the forego- 


ing Aſſerters of librriy, it proves 


: Men t to have 10 liberty from neceſſ 


ty. 

3 As _the foregoing Aſſerters of 
liberty, give us definitions of liberty, 
as grounded on experience, which are 
conſiſtent with zeceſſity; ſo ſome of 


the greateſt Patrons of liberty, do by 


their conceſſions in this matter, fuf- 
ficiently deftroy all argument from 


5 5 experience. 


Exasuus in his treatiſe ſor free 


will, againſt LuTurk fa S, * That 4 
| 9 * Opera. 


mong the difficulties which have exertisd 2 5 ge 


dhe Theologers and Philoſophers of all ages, 
there is nome greater than the queſtion of 


C2 free- 
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20 Whether Man be a free, 
free-will. And Mr. Lx CLRRc, ſpeak- 
ing of this Book of ExAsMus, ſays, 


+ Bib. Ch. + That the queſtion of free-will, was too 
Tom. 12. ſubtle for ExaSmus, who was no Phi- 


w_ loſopher ; which makes him often contra- 
wie himſelf. 

i Expo, The late Biſhop of Sarum ||, tho 

7.27. he contends, Every Man experiences 

liberty; yet owns, there are great 

difficulties attend the ſubject on all 

hands, and therefore pretends not to 
explain or anſwer them. 

The famous BERNARD Ochix, a 

great Italian Wit, has written a moſt | 

ſubtle and ingenious Book, intituled, 2 

Printed at {4937 1nths concerning Free- will and Pre- 

nfl. deſtination, &c. wherein he ſhews, 

that they who aſſert, that Man acts 

freely, are involv'd in four great dif- 

ficulties ; and that - thoſe who aſſert, 

that Man acts neceſſarily, fall into 

four other difficulties. So that he 

forms eight Labyrinths, four againſt ? 

liberty, and four againſt neceſſity. He 

turns 


p. 27. 
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or a neceſſ⸗ ary Agent. 


turns himſelf all manner of ways to 


get clear of them ; but not being able 


1 to find any luda, he conſtantly 
concludes with a Prayer to Gop to 
deliver him from theſe Abyſſes. In- 
7 deed, in the progreſs of his Work, he 
ö - endeavours to furniſh means to get 
out of this priſon : But he concludes, 
” that the only way, is to ſay, with 
3 © SocxaTEs, Hoc unum ſcio quod nihil 

hu. We ought, ſays he, to reſt con- 
1 3 | rented, and conclude, That Gop requires 
I 1 neither the affirmative nor negative of us, 


This is the title of his laft Chapter, 


© Qua vid ex omnibus ſupradictis Labyrine 
this citò eæiri poſſit, que ms * 


ia vocatur. 


4 „ 
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A famous Author *, who appeals to * King 


[ x common experience, for a proof of liber- 
y, confeſſes, that the queſtion of liber- 91. 
t is the moſt obſcure and difficult queſtion 
in all Philoſophy ; That the learned 
are fuller of contradictions to themſelves, 


and to one another, on this, than on any 
C 3 other 


de Ori 
Mali 1250 


22 WVihethp Man bea free, 

par. 99: aer Jabje,; And. that he writes. 4. 

—105, gain} the common xotion of, #herty; and 

—117, endes Bourg tg; eſtabliſh reale. ee 

which, he allows to he iucate. 

But , how can all this happen | ina, 

plain matter of fa duppos d to pe 

experiencd hy every body What 

difficulty, can there he in ſtating a 

plain matter of fag, ang odeſeribing = 

what every body feels d What need 

of ſo much: Philoſophy? And why ſo 

many coutrdlictions on the ſuhject? 

And howacan all Men experience li- 

bert when it is alow'd, that tlie 

common. \ nation. of liberty at falſe, or 

not experienced; and a nem notion of 

liberty, not thought on before (or 

x © thought onobut by ſeui) / is ſet up as 

e matter oſ experience? This could not 

bappen if e of PAK Was es 
for Neri n e 

3. Other Adetters of iu ſeem 

driven into it on account of ſupposd 

inconveniencies attending the doc- 

trine 


. - i $$ ol oh 5 


or a. neceſſary Agent. 


knowledges-in effect, that the Aſſer- 


ters of neceſſity have. ſeeming experi- 
perience on their ſide, and are there- 


23 
bi * f neceſſity, The great Eersco- 
I plus, in his treatiſe of: free-will, AC= 


by very numerous; * They, as he Ob. 0 3 


= ſerves, alledg one thing of moment, in — I 15 
which they triumph, vix. That the 20% 
„ will is determin'd by the under- 
4 ſtanding; And aſſert, that unleſs 
e it were ſo; the will would be a 


« blind ſaeulty, and m iplit make evil, 


Z «as evil, its object; and reject what 
is pleäſult and agteeable: And 


% by conſequence, tliat all perſua- 
« fions; - promiſes, reaſonings and 


F threats, would be as uſclels to a 
Man as to a ſtock- or a ſtone. * 


This; he a%bws to be very plaiſible, 
and to have the appebrnirt of probabi- 
-lity ; to be the common en of 
the Schools; to be the roek on which* the 
| ableſt agent, of liberty have ſplit, 
without being able to anſwer it; and to 
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Whether Man be a free, 


be the reaſon, or argument (or rather 
the matter of experience) which has 


in this age, fe all into the opinion of the 3X 


© atal neceſſity of all things. But becauſe I 2 
% makes. af e affions" neceſſary,” anti BY 


thereby, in his opinion, ſubverts all re- 


ligion, laws, rewards and puniſhments; 


he concludes it to be moſt certainly falſe: * 
And religion makes him quit this com- 
mon, and plauſible opinion. Thus alſo 


many other ſtrenuons Aſſerters of li 
berty, as well as himſelf, are driven 
by theſe ſuppoſed difficulties, to de- 


ny manifeſt experience; (J ſay, manifeſt 1 
experience, for are we not manifeſtliy 
determin'd by pleaſure or pain, and 


by what ſeems reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable to us, to judge or will, or act?) 


Whereas could they ſee that there 
are no grounds for laws and morali- 


ty, rewards and puniſhments, but by 


ſuppoſing the doctrine of eceſity ; and 


that there is no foundation for laws 


and 


or a neceſſary Agent. 


and morality, rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, upon the ſuppoſition of Man's 
being a free Agent, (as ſhall evident- 
ly, and demonſtratively appear) they 
would readily allow experience to 


be againſt free-will, and deny liberty, 
when they ſhould ſee there was no 


need to aſſert it, in order to maintain 
thoſe neceſſary things. And as a far- 
ther evidence thereof, let any Man 
peruſe the Diſcourſes written by the 


ableſt Authors for liberty, and he will 
ſee (as they confeſs of one another) 


that they frequently contradi&t them- 
ſelves, talk obſcurely, and know not 


where to. place liberty ; at leaſt, that 
he is able to make nothing of their 


4. There are Others, and thoſe 


2X7 contenders for Liberty, as well as 


denyers 


25 


"XZ diſcourſes; _ no more than * Mr. * Letters. 
3 A Locke was of this treatiſe of Epis+» '*” 
cCoplus, who, in all his other wri- 
tings, ſhews himſelf to be a clear, 
ſtrong, and argumentative Writer. 


a6 Whether Man be a free, 
4 denyers of it, who: report the per. 
N ſuaſions of Men, as to the matter of 
9 fa, very differently, and alſo judge 
Ef very differently them ſebves about the | 
ſact, from what is vülgarly believ- 

ed —_—_— thoſe ihe: maintain Fret- 3 

will. 8* 915114 85 D not I 
"RET intent ee; dalla us , 
3 5 That. Fate is ſufficiently proved fromthe 3 
generally. received opinion and . perſaafion 
of Mel thereof: For, in lertuin things, 9 
when Men: all Arte, except 4 fem, . Þ 
diſſenr-from" them on attoamt of ma. 3 
taining ſome doctrines before taken , 3 
they cannot be miſtaken. N htpefore z 
Anaxx6084a, the Clazoinetiian,” thi? Þ 
Us | no conteniptible Naturaliſt, ought not to be 
| ji ' judged to deſerve any reg ard, when bp- 3 
4 1 7 poſing the common perſuaſion of all Men 
i he aſſerti, 1 That nothing is done by ® 
4128 « Fate; but that it is an empty 
0 N name. P- And according to all Au- 
Ell thors, recording the opinions of Men 
1 in this matter, The belief of Fate, as 
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or a neceſſary Agent. 


to all Events, has continued to be the 
moſt common perſuafion, both of Philo- 
ſophers and People; as it is at this 


day the perſuaſion of much the greateſt 
part of mankind, according to the 
relations of Voyagers. And tho' it 
has not equally prevaild among Chri- 


ſtians, as it has and does among all 
other religious parties; yet it is cer- 


tain, the Fataliſts have been, and are 
very numerous among Chriſtians : 


And. the free-will-Theologers them-' 


ac | 


ſelves allow, * That ſome Chriſtians *Reevess | 


are as great Fataliſts, as any of the ans 
cient Philoſophers were. 


The acute and penetrating. Mr. 2. 66, 
BayLE, reports the fact, as very dif- 
ferently underſtood by thoſe who have 
thoroughly examin'd and conſider'd 
the various actions of Man, from 
what is vulgarly ſuppos'd in this mat- 
ter. Says he, * They who examine not * DiQio- 
to the bottom what paſſes within them, 
eaſily perſuade themſel ves, that they are 


free; 


I» Pp. 159, | 
Sherlock 
of Prov. | 
: 


Apol. vol. 


o 
\ 
. 


naire, 2. 
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28" Whether Man de a free, 


free: But, they wu hute conſidered with 

care the. foundation aud circumſtances of 

their ations, doubt of their freedom, and 

are ever penſuaded, that their reaſon and 

under ſtanding arc flavis that cannot re- 

ſoft the Force which carries them along. He 

Lettres. ſays alſo, in à familiar Letter, + That 
1 liberty cannot be proved: from experience : 
And that the beft proofs thereof are, that 

without liberty, Man would not hade 

ſinned ; and that God woald be the au- 

thor of evil thoughts, as well as good. © 
And the celebrated Mr. Lz:12N12, 

that univerfal genius, on occaſion of 
Archbiſhop Kine's appeal to experience, 
(din behalf of his notion of liberty, viz. 

De Ori g. + A faculty, which, being indifferent to al- 
_ Jets, and pverruling aur paſſions, appetites, 
ſenſations, and reaſon, chuſes arbitrarily 

among objects; and renders the object clu- 

ſen agreeable, only becauſe it has choſen it) 

© denies, that we experience ſuch, or any 
bother liberty; but contends that we ra- 

ther experience a determination in all 

our 
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or a neceſſary Agent. 29 
our actions. Says he, + We experience + Romes: 
ſomething in us which inclines us to 4 Þ liv: de 
choice; and if it happens that we cannot — bY 
give 4 reaſon of all our inclinations, 4 lit- 

tle attention will ſhow us, that the conſt i= 

tution of our bodies, the body's encompaſ- 

ſing us, the preſent, or preceding ſlate of 


our minds, and ſeveral little matters com- 


prehended under theſe great cauſes, may 


contribute to make us chaſe certain ob- 
jects, without having recourſe to a pure 


indifference, or to 1 know not what power 


of the Soul, which does upon objects, what 
they ſay colours do upon the Cameleon. In 


fine, he is ſo far from thinking that 


there is the leaſt foundation from ex- 
perience, for the ſaid notion of Liberty, 
that he treats it as 4 chimera, and com- 8. 
pares it to the magical power of the Fai- 
ries to transform things. e 

Laſtly, The Journaliſts of Paris, paſs 
this cenſure on the aforeſaid notion of 


; 5 | Moi 


ſatisfy'd with any of the former notions of des. 
Liberty, 


Whether Man be a free, 


Liberty, propoſes a nem notion; and car- 


ries indifference ſo far, as to maintain, 
that pleaſure is not the motive but the 


effect of the choice of the will; placet 
res quia. eligitur, non cligitur quia 


placet. This opinion, add they, makes 


him frequently contradict himſelf. 
So that upon the whole, the affair 

of experience, with relation to liberty, 

ſtands thus. Some give the name Li- 


berty to actions, which when deſcrib- 


MR 


ed, are plainly Actions that are ne- 
ceſſary; Others, tho* appealing to 


vulgar experience, yet inconſiſtently 


therewith, contradict that vulgar ex- Z 
perience, by owning it to be an inn 
cate matter, and treating it aſter an 


- 8 : : : 3 = | 
intricate manner; Others are driven 


into the defence of liberty, by difficul- 
ties imagin'd to flow from the doc- 


ctrine of nece ity, combating what 3 


hey allow to be matter of ſeeming 
xperience ; Orhers, and choſe d. 


cannot 


| — diſcerning, either think liherty 1 


2. Judging of Propoſitions. 3. Wilk 


| themſelves, and by conſequence ſub- 
verted the argument from experience 


ject, and examine, whether we can 


or a neceſſary Agent. 3t 
cannot be prov'd by experience, or 
think Men may- ſee by experience, 
that they are neceſſary Agents; and the 
bulk of mankind have always been 
perſuaded that they are neceſſary 
Agents. 

Having thus pav'd the way by Our ex- 
ſhewing, that liberty is not a plain fclfesa. 
matter of experience, by arguments ſidered. 
drawn from the aſſerters of liberty 


for liberty; we will now run. over 
the various actions of Men which 
can be conceiv'd to concern this ſub- 


know from experience, that Man is 
a free or a neceſſary Agent. I think 
thoſe actions may be reduc'd to 
theſe. four: 1. Perception oſ Idea's. 


7 ing. + Doing as. We Will. 


3 there can be no diſpute. but it 18 


I. Perception of Ideas. of Pg 


a 
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Whether Man be a free, 
a neceſſary Action of Man, ſince it is 
not even a voluntary action. The 
Idea's both of ſenſation and reflection, 
offer themſelves to us whether we 


will or no, And we cannot reject em. 


We muſt be conſcious that we think, 
when we do think, and thereby we 
neceſſarily have the Idea's of Refle- | 
&ion. We muſt alſo ufe our ſenſes: | 
when awake, and thereby neceſſarily 
receive the Idea's of ſenſation. And 
as we neceſlarily receive Idea's, fo 
each Idea is neceſſarily what it is in 
our mind; for it is not poſſible to 


make any thing different from itſelf. © ; 
This firſt neceſſary Action, the Rea- 
der will fee to be the foundation and 


cauſe of all the other Intelligent acti- 3 
ons of Man, and to make them alſo 
neceſſary. For as a Judicious Author, 
and nice Obſerver of the in ward acti- 


* Locke sons of Man, fays truly, * Temples 
0 


Works 


P. I; 2. 


have their ſacred images, and we ſee what 
influence they have always had over agreat * 
peri i 


or a neceſſaty Agent. 
part of mankind: \ But in trum, the Taed's 


and Images in Mens minds, ure the IN 
visLE POWER s that tonſtautly govern 
them, and to theſe, thy ne 75. 4 
ready ſabmiſſion. 

2. The ſecond aQtion m Man is 
judging propoſi ſtions. All propoſi- 
tions muſt appear to me either ſelſ- 
evident, or evident from proof, or 
probable, or improbable, or doubt- 
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ful, or falſe. Now theſe various ap- 


pearances of propoſitions to me, be- 
ing ſounded on my capacity, and 
the degree of light propoſitions ſtand 
in to me, I can no more change thoſe 
appearances in me, than I can change 
the Idea of red rais'd in me; nor can 
I judge contrary to thoſe appearances. 
For what is judging of propoſitions, 
but judging: that propoſitions do ap- 
pear as they do appear; which I can- 
not avoid doing, without' lying to 
myſelf, which is impoſſible. If any 


| Man thinks he can judge a propo- 


D ſition, 


8* 2413 
. Y * > 


wt Whether. Man be * 

Þ | firion, appearing to him evident, to 
1 be not evident; or x probable; pro- 
poſition, to he more or leſs probable 
than it appears by the prools to be, 
He knows not what he ſays, as he 
may ſee,” if he will define his words. 
The neceſſity of being determun'd' by 
appearances, was maintaitd by al 
the old Philoſophers, even by the 
Atademiats or Seipticks, C RRO fays, M 
* -You:muft tale from 4 Man his ſenſes, 
if gos take from him the pomer f aſſent- 
ing; for it is as meeſſary th mimi ſbould 
yield to what, is: clear, as that a ſcale 
hanging. ona hallance, ſpould fink with © 
weight laid on; it. For ds all. living 
creatures cannot but deſim mhat is agre- 
alle ta their natures, Jo then cannat but 
aſſent. to mbar ib clear. ; Wherefore, if © 
theſe, things whereof, we diſpute are true; = 
it is (o. no pur poſe to fpeaki of, aſſant. r 
he who; apprehewds. or perteid et anyithing, 
afſenty, immedintely. Again; aſſint not | 
only. precedes che e F vice j but 'of | 


virtue, 


or a neceſſ, ary: Agent. 
virtue, the ſteady performance whereof, 
and adherence to, depend on what 4 Man 
has aſſented to and approv/d. And it is 
neceſſary, that ſomething ſhould appear to 
us before we act, and that we ſhould af: 
| ſent to that appearance. Wherefore he 
who takes away appearances and aſſent 
from Man, deſtroys all action in him. 
The force of this reaſoning mani- 
feſtly extends to all the various judg- 
ments Men make upon the appear- 
ances of things. And Cickko, as an 
Academick or Sceptick, muſt be ſup- 
pos'd to extend eceſſity to every kind 
of judgment or aſſent of Man upon the 
appearances (or as the Greeks call them 
$couwa and himſelf the Viſa) of 
things. SexTus Ee IRIcus fays, they 
who ſay, the Scepticks take away appear- 
ances, have not conversd with them, and 
do not underſtand them. For we deſtroy 
not the Paſſions, to which our fenſes find 
= themſelves expos'd whether we will or no, 
and which force us to ſubmit to appear- 
; D 2 ances, 
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36 Whether Man be a free, 


ances. For when it is bd us, Whether 
objects are ſuch as they appear? we 
deny not their appearances nor doubt of | 

them, but only queſtion, whether the ex- | 
ternal objects are like the appearances. | 
3. Willing, is the third action of | 1 
Man, which I propoſe to conſider. | 
It is matter of daily experience, that 
we begin, or forbear, continue, or 
end ſeveral actions barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind, 
ordering the doing or not doing, the 
continuing or ending, ſuch or ſuch 
Actions. Thus before we think or 
deliberate on any ſubje&, or before 
we get on horſe-back, we do prefer 
thoſe things to any thing elſe in com- 
petition with them. In like manner, 
if we forbear theſe actions, when any 
of them are offer*d to our thoughts: 
Or if we continue to proceed in any 
one of theſe actions once begun; Or 
if at any time we make an end of 
proſecuting them; we do forbear, or 
8 continue, 
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continue, or end them on our pre- 
ference of the forbearance to the do. 
ing them, of the continuing them to 
the ending them, and of the end- 
ing to the continuing them. This 
power of the Man thus to order the 
beginning or forbearance, the conti- 
nuance or ending of any action, is 
calbd the will, and the actual exer- 
ciſe thereof, willing. 
There are two queſtions uſually 
put about this matter; firſt, Whe- 
ther we are at liberty to will, or not 
to will? ſecondly, Whether we are at 
liberty to will one or the other of 
two or more objects? | 

1. As to the firſt, Whether we are 
at liberty to will, or not to will? it is 
manifeſt, we have not that liberty. 
For let an aftion in a Man's power 
be propos'd to him as preſently to be 
done, as for example, zo walk; the 


D 3 in 


will to walk, or not to walk, exiſts 
immediately. And when an action 
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in a Man's power is propes'd to him 


to be done to morrow, as #6 walk to 
morrow ; he is no less obligd to have 
ſome immediate will. He muft ei- 
ther have a will to defer willing about 
the matter propos'd, or muſt will im- 
mediately in relation to the thing 
proposd ; And one or the other of 
thoſe wills muſt exiſt immediately no 
leſs than the will to walk, or not to 
walk in the former caſe; Wherefore 
in every propofal of ſomething to be 


done, which is in a Man's power to 
do, he cannot but have ſome imme- 


diate will. 
Hence appears the miſtake of thoſ 


Locke of x who think Men at liberty to will, or 
H. Und. 
1. 2. c. 37 20 70 will, becauſe, ſay they, they can 


King d le 
rig. ma- 


101. 


uſpend willing, in relation to actions 
to be done to morrow ; wherein they 
plainly confound themſdves with 
words, For when it is faid, Man is 
neceſſarily determin'd to will; it is 
not thereby underſtood, that he is 


determin d | 


or a neceſſary Apent. 
determin'd to will or chuſe one out 
of two objects immediately in every 


caſe propos d to him (or to chuſe at 


all in ſome caſes; as whetlier he will 
travel into Fance or Holland), but 
that on every propoſal he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have ſome will. + And he is 
not leſs determin'd to will, becauſe 
he does often ſuſpend willing or chu- 
ling in certain caſes ; for alben ding 
to will, is itſelf an 4. of willing; it is 
willing to defer willing about the 
matter propos d. In fine, tho? great 
ſtreſs is laid on the caſe of ſuſpending 
the will, to prove liberty, yet there is no 
difference between that and the moſt 
common caſes of willing and chuſing 
upon the manifeſt excellency of one 
object before another. For as when 
a Man wills or chuſes living in Eng- 
land before going out of it (in which 
will he is manifeſtly determin'd by 
the ſatisfaction he has in living in 
England) he rejects the will to go out 
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Whether Man be @ free, 
of England 5:10 a Man, who ſuſpends 
a will about any matter, wills doing 
nothing in it at preſent, or rejects 


for a time willing about it; which 


cireumſtances of wholly rejecting, and 
rejecting for a time, make no varia- 
tion that affects the queſtion. So 
that willing or chuſing ſuſpenſion, 
is like all other choices or _ we 
have. | 

2. Secondly, Let us now ſee, 1 
we are at liberty to will or chuſe one or the 
other of two or more objects. Now as to 
this, we will, fit, conſider, whe- 
ther we are at liberty to will one of 
two or more objects wherein we diſ- 
cern any difference; that is, where 
one upon the whole ſeems more ex- 
cellent than another; or where one 
upon the whole ſeems leſs hurtful than 
another. And this will not admit of 
much diſpute, if we conſider what 
willing is. Willing or preferring, is 
the ſame with reſpect to good and 


evil, 
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evil, that judging is with reſpect to 
truth or falſhood, It is judging, that 
one thing is upon the whole better 
than another, or not ſo bad as an- 
ther. Wherefore as we judge of truth 
or falſhood according to appearances ; 
ſo we muſt will or prefer as things 
ſeem to us, unleſs we can lye to our- 
ſelves, and think that to be worſt, 
which we think belt. 
An Ingenious Author expreſſes this 
matter well, when he ſays, * The que- 1— 
ſtion, whether a Man be at liberty 11 Und. 
to will which of the two he pleaſes, E & C 2: 


7 ſecl 25. 
motion or reſt; carries the abſurdity of 


it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might 
hereby be ſufficiently convinced, that li- 
berty concerns not the will, For to as, 
whether a Man be at liberty to will 
either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or ſi- 
lence, which he pleaſes? # to ah, 
whether a Man can will what he wills, 
or be pleasd with what he is pleasd with? 
A queſtion that needs no anſwer. To ſup- 
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43 Whether Man be a free, 
poſe a ſenſible being capable of willing 
or preſerring, or chuſing (call it as you 
pleaſe) miſery, and refufing good, is to 
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| deny it to be really ſenſible ; for eve- 
ry Man, while he has his ſenſes, aims t 


at pleaſure and happineſs, and avoids' 
pain and miſery ; and this, in will- 
ing actions, which are ſuppos'd to be 


ſequences. And therefore the Inge- 
t Theory nious Mr. NoRRIs +, very juſtly ob- 
99. ſerves, that all who commit ſin, think it 
at the inſtant of commiſſion all things con- 
ſider d 4 leſſer evil, otherwiſe it is impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould commit it ; And he in- 
{ſtances in PETER's denial of his Ma- 
f ſter, who, he ſays, judg'd that part moſt 
$ eligible which he choſe ;, that is, he judgd 
the ſin of denying his maſter, at that preſent 
juncture, to be aleff evil, than the danger 
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[ of not denying him, and fo choſe it, Other- 

, wiſe, if he had then attually thought © 
| it 4 greater evil, all that whereby it -- 
| ceeded the other, he would have choſen 3 


attended with the moſt terrible con- 
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gratis, and conſequently, have will d evil 
4s evil, which is impoſſible. 
And another acute Philoſopher ob- 
ſerves, * That there are in France *Bayle's 


many new Converts, who go Yo Maſs with — — 


great reluctance. They know they mor- = — 
tally offend God, but as each offence would 


cot them (ſuppoſe) two piſtoles, and 
having Velos d the charge, and finding 
that this fine paid as often as there are 
feſtivals and ſundays would reduce them 

and their families to beg their bread, they 
conclude it better to offend God than beg. 

In fine, tho? there is hardly any thing 

ſo abſurd, but ſome ancient Philoſo- 
pher or other may be cited for it; yet, 
according to PLATO , none of them + Opera 
were ſo abſurd as to ſay that Men did evil —_ 
voluntarily And he aſſerts, that it 

is contrary to the nature of Man, to fol- 

low evil, as evil, and not purſue good ; 

and that when a Man is compelPd to 
chaſe between two evils, you will neuer 
find a Man who chuſes the greateſt, if 
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Whether Man be. a. free, 


it ts in his power to chuſe the le; and 
that this is a truth manifeſt to all, And 


even the greateſt modern Advocates 


for liberty allow, that whatever the will 
chuſeth, it chuſeth under the notion of 


good; and that the object of the will is 


good in general, which is the End of all 


This I take to be ſufficient t5 
ſhew, that Man 1s not at liberty 
to will one or the other of two or 
more objects, between which (all 
things conlider'd) he perceives a 
difference ; and to account truly for 
all the choices of that kind, which 
can be aſſign'd. 

But, ſecondly, ſome of the Pa- 
trons of Liberty contend, that we are 


free in our choice among things in- 


different, or alike, asin chuſing one 
out of two or more Eggs; and 
that in ſuch caſes the Man having no 
motive from the objects, is not neceſ- 
ſitated to chuſe one rather than the 

other, 
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other, becauſe there is no perceiv- 


able difference between them, but 
chuſes one by a mere act of willing 


without any cauſe but his own free 


Act. To which I anſwer, 1. Firſt, 
By asking whether this and other In- 


ſtances like this are the only Inſtances 


wherein Man is free to will or chuſe 
among objects ? If they are the only 
Inſtances wherein Man is free to will 
or chuſe among objects, Then we are 
advanc'd a great way in the queſti- 
on; becauſe there are few (if any) 
objects of the will that are perfectly 
alike; and becauſe neceſliry is here- 
by allow'd to take place in all caſes 
where there is a perceivable diffe- 
rence in things, and conſequently in 
all moral and religious caſes, for the 
ſake whereof there is ſo much con- 
teſt for ſo abſurd and inconſiſtent a 
thing as liberty or freedom from neceſſi- 
ty. So that liberty is almoſt, if not 
quite, reduc'd to nothing, and de- 
ſtroy'd 
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Whether Man be a free, 


ſtroy'd as to the grand end in aſſert- 
ing it. If thoſe are not the only In- 
ſtances wherein Man is free to will 
or chuſe among objects, but Man is 
free to will in other caſes, theſe o- 


ther caſes ſhould be aſſign'd, and not 


ſuch caſes as are of no conſequence, 
and which by the great- likeneſs of 
the objects to one another, and for 
other reaſons make the cauſe of the 
determination of Man's will leſs eaſy 
to be known, and conſequently ſerve 
no other purpoſe but to darken the 
queſtion, which may be better deter- 
min'd by conſidering, whether Man be 
free to will or no in more important In- 


ſtances. 2. Secondly, I anſwer, That 


whenever a choice is made there can 
be no equality of circumſtances pre- 
ceding the choice. For in the caſe of 
chuſing one out of two or more Eggs, 
between which there is no perceiy- 
able difference ; there is not nor can 
there be a Gor equality of circum- 
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ſtanees and cauſes preceding the AQ 
of chuſing one of the ſaid Eggs. It 
is not enough to render things equal 
to the will, that they are equal or 
alike in themſelves. All the various 
modifications of the Man, his opini- 
ons, prejudices, temper, habit, and 
circumſtances are to be taken in and 
conſider'd as cauſes of Election no leſs 
than the objects without us among 
which we chuſe; and theſe will ever 
incline or determine our wills, and 
make, the choice we do make, pre- 
ferable to us, tho the external objects 
of our choice are ever ſo much alike 
to each other. And, for example, in 
the caſe of chuſing one out of two 
Eggs that are alike, there is, firſt, 
in the Perſon chuſing a will to eat 
or uſe an Egg. There is, ſecondly, 
a will to take but one, or one firſt. 
Thirdly, conſequent to theſe two 
wills, follow in the ſame inſtant 
chuſing and taking One ; which One is 

choſen 
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Whether Man be a free, 


choſen and taken moſt commonly, AC- 
cording as the parts of our bodies have 
been form'd long ſince by our wills or 
by other cauſes to an habitual practice, 
or as thoſe parts are determin'd by 
ſome particular circumſtances at that: 
time. And we may know by reflec- 
tion on our aCtions that ſeveral of our 
choices have been determin'd to one 
among ſeveral objects by theſe laſt 
means, when no cauſe has ariſen 


from the mere conſideration of the 


objects themſelves. For we know by 
experience, thatwe either uſe all the 


parts of our bodies by habit, or ac- 


cording to ſome particular cauſe de- 
termining their uſe at that time. 
Fourthly, There are in all trains of 
cauſes, that precede their effects, and 
eſpecially effects which nearly reſem- 
ble each other, certain differences 
undiſcernable on account of their mi- 


nuteneſs, and alſo on account of our 


not accuſtoming ourſelves to attend 
to 
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to them, which yet in concurrence with 
other cauſes as neceſſarily produce 
their effect, as the laſt feather laid on 
breaks the horſe's back, and as a grain 
neceſſarily turns the ballance between 
any weights, tho the Eye cannot dif- 
cover which is the greateſt weight 
or bulk by ſo fmall a difference. And 
Ladd, that as we know without ſuch 
diſcovery by the Eye, that if one ſcale 
riſes and the other falls there is a 


greater weight in one ſcale than the 


other, and alſo. know that the leaſt 


additional weight is ſufficient to de- 
termine the ſcales; ſo likewiſe. we 
may know, that the kaſt circumſtance 
in the extenſive chain of cauſes, that 
precede every effect, is ſufficient. to 
produce an effect; and alſo know, 
that there muſt be cauſes of our 
choice (tho we do not or cannot diſ- 
cern thoſe cauſes) by knowing, that 
every thing that has 4 beginning muſt. 
fave e cafe, By which If prjooiple 
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we are as neceſſarily led to conceive 
a cauſe of action in Man where we 
fee not the particular cauſe itſelf, as 
we are to conceive that a greater 
weight determins a ſcale, tho our 
Eyes diſcover no difference between 
the two weights. 

But let us put a caſe of true equa- 
lity or Indifference, and what I have 
aſſerted will more manifeſtly ap- 
pear true. Let two Eggs appear 
perſectly alike to a Man and let him 
have no will to eat or uſe Eggs: for 
ſo the caſe ought to be put to render 
things perfectly indifferent to him; 
becauſe, if once 4 will to eat Eggs 
de ſuppos d, that will muſt neceſſarily 


introduce a train of cauſes which will 


ever deftroy an equality of circum- 
ſtances in relation to the things 
which are the objects of our choice. 
There will ſoon follow a ſecond will 
to cat one firſt. And theſe two will 
muſt put the Mai upon action and 
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the uſage of the parts of his body to 
obtain his end; which parts are de- 


termin'd in their motions either by 
ſome habitual practiſe or by ſome 
particular circumſtance at that time, 


and cauſe the Man to chuſe and take 
one of them firſt rather than tlie 


other. The caſe of Equality being 
thus rightly ſtated, I fay, It is ma- 


nifeſt no choice would or could be 


made; and the Man is viſibly pre- 


vented in the beginning from making 


a choice. For every Man experi- 


choice among Eggs, he muſt have a 


will to eat or uſe an Egg; otherwiſe 
he muſt let them alone. And he 


alſo experiences in relation to all 
things which are the obſects of his 
choice, that he muſt have a precedent 


will to chuſe, otherwiſe he will make 
no choice: No Man matties one Wo- 
man preferably to another, or travels 
into France rather than into; another 

E 2 _ Coun- 
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Whether Man be a free, 


Country, or writes a book on one 


ſubject rather than another, but he 
muſt firſt have a precedent will to 
marry, travel, and write. 

It is therefore contrary to experi- 
ence, to ſuppoſe any choice can be 
made under an equality of circum- 
ſtances. And by conſequence it is 
matter of experience, that Man is 
ever determin'd in his willing or aQs 
of volition and choice. | 

4. Fourthly, I ſhall now conſider 
the actions of Men conſequent to will- 
ing, and ſee whether he be free in any 


of thoſe ations. And here alſo we ex- 


perience perfect neceſſity. If we will 
thinking or deliberating on a ſubject, 
or will reading, or walking, or riding, 
we find we muſt do thoſe actions, 


unleſs ſome external Impediment, as 
an apoplexy or ſome ſuch intervening 
cauſe, hinders us; and then we are 
as much neceſſitated to let the action 


alone as we were to act according 
| to 
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to our will, had no ſuch external im- 
pediment to action happen'd. If al- 
ſo we change our wills after we 
have begun any of theſe actions, we 
find we neceſſarily leave off theſe 
actions, and follow the zem will or 
choice. And this was Ar1sTOTLE'S 
ſenſe of ſuch actions of Man. As pehica. 1. 
ſays he, in arguing we neceſſarily aſſent 5 mY 
to the inference or concluſion drawn from * 
premiſes, ſo if that arguing relate to , 88. &4. 
praiſe, we neceſſarily act upon ſuch in- 
ference or concluſion. As for example 
when we argue thus, whatever is ſweet 
is to be taſted, This is ſweet, He 
who infers, Therefore this ought to be 
taſted, neceſſarily taſtes that ſweet thing 
if there be no obſtacle to hinder him. 

For a concluſion of this argument 
from experience, let us compare the 
actions of inferior intelligent and ſen- 
ſible Agents, and thoſe of Men toge- 
ther. It is allow'd that Beaſts are 
neceſſary Agents, and yet there is no 
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2 Whether Man be a free, 


perceivable difference between their 


actions and the actions of Men, from 


whence they ſhould be deem'd neceſ- 


ſary and Men free Agents. Sheep, for 


example, are ſuppos d to be neceſſary 


Agents, when they ſtand ſtill, lie 
down, go flow or faſt, turn to the 


right or leſt, skip, as they are diffe- 
rently affected in their minds; when 
they are doubtful or delib ate which 
way to take; when | 
drink out of hunger and thirſt ; when 
they eat or drink more or leſs ac- 
cording to their humour, or as they 
like the water or the paſture; when 
they chuſe the ſweeteſt and beſt 
paſture; when they chuſe among pa- 
ſtures that are indifferent or alike; 
when they copulate ; when they are 
fickle or ſtedfaſt in their amours ; 


when they take more or leſs care of 


their young ; when they act in vir- 


tue of vain fears ; when they appre- 


hend | Hager and fly from it, and 
ſome- 


ey. eat and 
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or a. neceſſary Agent. 
ſometimes defend themſelves; when 
they quarrel among themſelves about 
love or other matters, and termi- 
nate thoſe quarrels by fighting ; when 
they follow thoſe leaders among 
themſelves that preſume to go firſt ; 
and when they are either obedient to 
the ſhepherd and his dpg, or refracto- 
ry. And why ſhould Man be deem- 
ed free in the perſormancè of the fame 
or the like actions? He has indeed 
more knowledge than ſheep. He 
takes in more things as matter of plea» 
ſure than they do, being ſometimes 
mov'd with notions of honour and 
virtue as well as with thoſe pleaſures 
he has in common with them. He is 
alſo more mov'd by abſent. things, 
and things future than they are, He 


is alſo ſubje& to more vain fears, 


33 


more miſtakes and wrong actions, | 


and infinitely more abſurditics i in no- 
tions. He has alſo more power and 
ſtrength, as well as more art and 


E 4 cunning, 
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Men, as to the general cauſes of action 


Whether Man be a free, 


cunning, and is capable of doing 
more good and more miſchief to his 
DT they are to one ano- 
ther. But theſe larger powers and 
larger Wealcheſſes, wich are of the 
fame kind with the powers and weak- 
nefles of ec, cannot contain liberty 
in them, and plainly make no per. 
ceivableldifference between them and 


in finite intelligent and ſenſible beings; 
no more than the different degrees 
of. rheſe: powers and; weakneſſes, 3. 
mong the various kinds ofbeaſts,birds, 
fiſhes, and reptiles do among them. 
Whereſore I need not run thro? the 
actions of foxes or any of the more ſub- 
tile animals, nor the actions of Chil. 
aren, Which are allowed by the Ad- 


Brambals-VOCates of Liberty to be all neceſſary, 


Works p. 


656, 662. 


I ſhall only ask theſe queſtions con- 
cerning the laſt. To. what age do 
Children continue neceſſary Agents, 
and when do they become free? 
TA what 
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what different experience have they 
when they are ſuppos'd to be free A- 
gents from what they had while ne- 
ceſſary Agents? And what different 
actions do. they do from whence it 
appears, that they are zeceſſary Agents 
to a certain age, and free Agents at- 
terwards? 
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II. A ſecond reaſon to prove Man a +* Argu- 
neceſſary Agent is, becauſe all his ken from 


actions have a beginning. For whats the im- 

NT poſſibility 

ever has a beginning muſt have a of Liberry. 
cauſe ; and every cauſe is a neceſſary 

_ cauſe. 

If any thing can have a beginning 
which has no cauſe, then nothing 
can produce ſomething. And if no- 
thing can produce ſomething, then 
the world might have had a begin- 
ning without a cauſe; which is not 
only an abſurdity commonly charged 


on Atheiſts, but is a real abſurdity 
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Whether Man be a free, 

_ Beſides, if a caufe be not a neceffary 
cauſe it is no cauſe at all. For if cauſes 
are not neceffary cauſes; then cauſes 
are not fuited to or are indifferent to 
effects; and the Epicurean Syſtem of 
chance i is rendred poſſible; and this 
orderly world might have been pro- 
duced by a diſorderly or fortuitous 
concourſe of Atoms : or, which is all 
one, by no caufe at all. For in argu- 
ing againſt the Epicurean ſyſtem” of 
chance, do we not fay (and that 
juſtly) that it is impoſſible for chance 
ever to have produc'd an orderly Sy- 
ſtem of things, as not being a cauſe 


ſuited to the effect; and that an or- 


derly fy ſtem of things, which had a 
beginning, muſt have had an intelli- 
gent Agent for its cauſe, as being 
the only proper cauſe to that effect? 
All which implies, that caufes are 
ſuited or have relation to ſome parti- 
cular effects, and not to others. And 
if they be ſuited to ſome particular 

effect 
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or a neceſſary Agent. 39 
effe& and not to others, they can be 
no cauſes at all to thoſe others. And 
therefore a cauſe not ſuited to the ef- 
fect, and no caufe; are the ſame thing, 
And if a cauſe not ſuited to the effect 
is no cauſe, then a cauſe ſuited to 
the effect is a neceſſary cauſe ; for if 
it does not produce the effect, it 
is not ſuited to it, or is no cauſe at 
all of it. 
Liberty therefore, or a power to 
act or not to act, to do this or ano- 
ther thing under the ſame cauſes, is 
an Impoſſibility and Atbeiſtical. 
And as liberty ſtands, and can only 
be grounded on the abſurd principles 
of Epicurean Atheiſm ; ſo the Epicurean Lucreszit 
Atheifts, who were the moſt popular 1. 8.8 
and moſt numerous ſect of the Atheiſts Rui A 
of Antiquity, were the great aſſer- c. 7. 
ters of Liberty, as on the other ſide the 
. + Stoicts, who were the moſt po- Cicero 
pular and moſt numerous ſet among 2 | 
the Religionaries of Antiquity, were . 
the 
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bo Whether Man be 4 free, 


ſity. The caſe Was, alſo the ſame 
among the Jews (as among the Hea 


Comg: whereof are now MD); and 
ha 5-4 with God. himſelf. They 
were principally | divided into three 
ſeas, the Sadducees, the Phariſees, and 


Joſephus Were eſtecmed an Irreligious and 
_ Atheiſtical ſect, maintain'd the. liberty 
of Man. But the Phariſees, who were 

a Religious ſect, aſcrib'd all things to 

fate or. to God's s appointment, and it 

De bello Was the - firſt article of their creed, that 
2 7. L. 2: fate and God do all; and conſequent- 
ly they could not alert a true liberty, 
- when they aſſerted # Liberty together 
with this fatality and neceſſity of all 
things. And the Eſſenes, who were 

the moſt. religious ſect among the 
Jews, and fell not under the cenſure 

ESE [it | of 


the great, Aſſerters of. fate and neceſ 


then) who) beſides the light of nature 
had many Books of Reyelation 


the Eſſenes. The Sadducees, who 
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or a neceſſary Agent. 


of our Saviour for their hypocriſy as 


the Phariſees did, were aſſerters of 
abſolute fate and neceſſity. St. PA u L, 


Phariſee, is ſuppos'd by the learned © 


DopwkELL to have received his doctrine 


who was a. Phariſee and the ſon of 4 9 23s 


Proleg. 
ad Stearn. 


of fate from the maſters of that ſect, as 1 N 
they received it from the Stoicks. And & 41, 
he obſerves, further, that the Stoick - | -! 


Philoſophy is neceſſary for the avian” , 
of Chriſtian Theology ; that there are ex- 


amples in the holy ſcriptures of the Holy 
Ghoſt's ſpeaking according to the opinions 
of the Stoicks ; and that in particular, 
the Apoſtle St. Paul in what he has diſ- 
puted concerning Predeſtination and Re- 
probation, is to be expounded according to 


the Stoicks opinion - concerning fate. So 
that liberty is both the real foundation 


of popular Atheiſm, and has been the 
profeſs d principle ofthe Atheiſts them- 
ſelves; as on the other ſide Hate, or 


the neceſſity of events, has been eſteem'd 


a religious opinion and been the pro- 
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Goa Whether Man be a free, 
ſeſs d principle of the Religious both 
among Heathens and Jews, and alſo 
of that great Convert to Chriſtianity 

and great converter of others, $. 
PA u L. 


* Argu- III. Thirdly, Liberty is contended 

ment  '*- for by the Patrons thereof as a great 

_ , Perfettion. In order therefore to dif: 

perfe 

auen prove all pretences for it, I will now 
ſhow, that according to all the va- 
rious deſcriptions given of it by 

Theologers and Philoſophers , it 
would often be an Inperfection, but 
never a Perfeckion, as J have in the 
laſt article ſhow'd it to be impoſſible Þ 
and atheiſtical. 

Le Clerc. 1. Tf liberty be defin'd, A power to 

tom. 12. Paſs different judgments at the ſame in- 

?- 38,69. Rant of time upon the ſame individual 
propoſitions that are not evident (we be- 
ing, as it is own'd, neceſſarily deter- 
mind to paſs but one judgment on tvi- 
nent propoſitions) it will follow, that 

Men | 


Men will be ſo far irrational, and by 
conſequence imperfect agents, as they 
have that freedom of judgment. Por, 
ſince they would be irrational Agents, 
if they were capable of judging evi- 
dent propoſitions not 'to be evideat ; 
they mult be alſo deem'd irrational 
Agents, if they are capable of judging 
the ſelſ-· ſame probable or improbable 
propoſitions not to be probable or im- 
probable. The appearances of all pro- 
politions to us, whether evident, pro- 
bable, or improbable, are the ſole ra- 
tional grounds of our judgments in 
relation to them: and the appearan- 
ces of probable or improbable props- 
ſitions, are no leſs neceſſary in us 
from the reſpective rea ſons by which 


they appear probable or improbable, 


than are the appearances of evident 
Ppropolitions from the reaſons by 
Which they appear evident. Where. 
fore if it be rational and a perfection 
to be determin'd by an evident ap- 

| Pear- 
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64 Whether Man be a free, 
pearance, it is no leſs ſo to be deter- 
min'd by a probable or improbable 
appearance; and conſequently an 
Imperfection not to be ſo deter- 
min'd. 

It is not only an abſurdity, and 
by conſequence an imperfection, not 
to be equally and neceſſarily deter- 
min'd in our reſpective judgments, 

by probable and improbable, as well 
as by evident appearances, which! 
have juſt now proved ; but even not 
to be neceſſarily determin'd by pro- 
bable appearances, would be a greater 
imperfettion, than not to be neceſſari- 
ly determin'd by evident appear- 
ances : becauſe almoſt all our actions 
are founded on the probable appear- 
ances of things, and few on the evi- 
dent appearances of things. And 
therefore, if we could judge that what 
appears probable, is not probable 
but improbable or falſe; we ſhould be 
without the beſt rule of action and | 
aſſent we can have. 2. If | 


or à neceſſary Agent. 
2. Were liberty defin'd, 4 powey to 
overcome our reaſon by the force of choice, 
as a celebrated Author may be ſup- 
pos'd to mean, when he ſays, * the 


will ſeems to have ſo great 4 power On 


over the underſtanding, that the under- 
ſtanding being overruPd by the elec- 
tion of the will, not only takes what is 
good to be evil, but is alſo compelPd to 
admit what is falſe to. be true; man 
would, with the exerciſe of ſuch 4 
| power, be the moſt irrational and in- 
conſiſtent being, and by conſequence, 
the moſt imperfet underſtanding be- 
ing, w which can be conceiv'd. For 
what can be more irrational and in- 
conſiſtent, than to be able to reſuſe our 
aſſent to what is evidently true to us, 
and to aſſent to what we ſee to be 
| evidently: falſe, and thereby inwardly 
give the lye to the underſtanding ? 


F fection 


P. 131. 


3. Were liberty defin'd, 4 Power to Cheyne's 


will evil (knowing it to be evil) as well Phil-Frin, 


c. 3. T3 
as g: that would be an Imper- 
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Whether Man be a free, 
ſection in Man conſider 28. ſenfible 
deing, if it be an imperſeQtion i in ſuch 
à being to be miſerable. For willing 

evil is chuſing to be miſerable, and 

bringing knowingly deſtruction on 
durſelves. Men are already fufficiently 
unhappy, by their ſeveral Judgments, 
and by their ſeveral yolitions ; found- 
ed on the wrong uſe of their facul- 

ties, and on the miſtaken appearan- 

ces of things. But what ' miſerable 

beings would they be, if inſtead of 

ehuſing evil under the appearance of 
good (which i is the only caſe wherein 
'Men now chufe evil) they were in- 
different to good and evil, and had 
the power to chuſe evil as evil, and 
did actually chuſe evil as evil in vir- 
tue of that power? They would in 
ſuch a ſtate or with ſuch a liberty be 
like Infants that cannot walk, left to 
go alone, with liberty to fall: Or like 
Children, with knives in their hands: 
Or laſtly like young rope-dancers, left 
to themſelves, on their firſt eſſays 
upon 


or a neceſſary Agent. 67 
v pon the rope, without any one to 
catch them if they fall. And this 
miſerable ſtate following from the 
ſuppoſition of liberty, is ſo viſible to 


| 
| 
| | ſome of the greateſt Advocates there- 
7 of, that they acknowledge, that crea- 
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ted beings, when in a ſlate of happineſs Bib. 
ceaſe to have liberty (that is, ceaſe to — 
| have liberty to chuſe evil) being in- p. 95. : 
- | wiolably attach'd to their duty by the 2 
e actual enjoyment of their felicity. 7. 655. 
f 4. Were liberty defin'd, as it is by 

jf = ſome, A power to will or chaſe at the 

n © Jame time any one out of two or more in- 

\- © different things; that would be no per- 

4Þ fection. For thoſe things call'd here 

d © Trdifferent or alike, may be conſider'd, 

r. either as really different from eacli 

in other, and that only ſeem indifferent 

bor alike to us thro? our want ofdiſcern- 
ment; or as exactly like each other. 

Now the more liberty we have in the 

firſt kind, that is, the more Inſtan- 

ces there are of things which ſeem 

P 2 alike 
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Whether Man be. a free; 


alike to us and are not. alike, the 


more miſtakes and wrong choices 


we muſt run into. For if we had juſt 
notions, we ſhould know thoſe things 
were not indifferent or alike. This 
liberty therefore would be founded on 


a direct imperfeQion of our faculties. 


And as to 4 power of chuſing different- 
ly at the fame time among Things, 
really indifferent, what benefit, what 
perfection would ſuch a power of 
chuſing be, when the things that 
are the ſole objects of our free choice 
are all alike ? 

s. Laſtly, a celebrated Author 


King de ſeems to underſtand by liberty, 4 fa- 


Or. M ali, 


& 5, 


culiy, which, being indifferent to objects, 
. ing our paſſions, appetites, 


ſenſations, and reaſon, chuſes arbitrarily 


among objects; and renders the object cho- 


ſen agreeable, only becauſe it has choſen 


it. 


My deſign here is to conſider this 
definition, with the ſame view, that 
| : 1 


— — 
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TI have conſider'd the ſeveral forego- 
ing definitions, viz. to ſhow, that 
liberty, inconſiſtent with neceſſity, howe- 
ver deſcrib'd or defin'd, is an imperfe- 
tion. Referring therefore my rea- 
der for a confutation of this ew noti- 
on of liberty to the other parts of my 
book, wherein I have prov'd, that 
the exiſtence of ſuch an arbitrary fa- 
culty is contrary to experience, and 
q impoſſible; that our paſſions, appe- 
l tites, ſenſations, and reaſon, do deter- 
' mine us in our ſeveral choices; and 
that, we chuſe objects becauſe they 
pleaſe us, and not, as the author pre- 
tends, that objects pleaſe us, only becauſe pag. 113 
we chuſe them: I proceed to ſhew the 
imperfection of this laſt kind of Liberty. 

1. Firſt, the pleaſure or happineſs 
accruing from the liberty here aſſerted, 
is leſs than accrues from the 3 
of neceſſity. 

All the pleaſure and happineſs faid 
to attend this pretended liber con- „ 
fiſts * wholly in + creating pleaſure and 17. oy 
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happineſs by chuſing objects. 


Whether Man be à free, 

Nov 
Man, conſider'd as an intelligent ne- 
ceſſary agent, would no leſs create this 
pleaſure and happineſs to himſelf by 
chuſing objects, than a being indu'd 
with the ſaid facalty, if it be true in 
fact, that things pleaſe us, becauſe we 
chuſe them. | 

But Man, as an intelligent neceſ- 
ſary agent, has theſe further lea: 
ſures and advantages. 

He, by not being indifferent to ob- 
jects, is mov'd by the goodneſs and 
agreeableneſs of them, as they ap- 
pear to him, and as he knows them 
by reflection and experience. It is 


not in his power to be indifferent to 


what cauſes pleaſure or pain. He 
cannot reſiſt the pleaſure ariſing from 
the uſe of his paſſions, appetites, 


ſenſes, and reaſon: And if he ſuſpends 


his choice of an object, that is preſent. 
ed to him, by any of theſe powers as 
agreeable; it is, becauſe he doubts 


or. 


or a neceſſary Agent. 

or examines, whether upon the whole 
the object would make him happy; 
and becauſe he would gratify all theſe 
powers in the beſt manner he is able, 
or at leaſt ſuch of theſe powers as he 
conceives tend moſt to his happineſs. 
If he makes a choice which proves 
diſagreeable, he gets thereby an ex- 


perience, which may qualify him to 


chuſe the next time with more Satiſ- 
faction to himſelf. And thus wrong 
choices may turn to his adyantage for 
the future. So that, at all times and 


under all circumſtances, he is purſu- 


ing and enjoying the greateſt happi- 
neſs, which his condition will allow, 

It may not be improper to obſerve, 
that ſome of the pleaſures he receives 


from objects, are ſo far from being 


the effect of choice, that they are not 
the effect of the leaſt premeditation 
or any act of his own, as in finding a 
treaſure on the road, or in receiving a 
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72 Whether Man be a free, 


legacy from a perſon unknown to 
him. . 

2. Secondly, this arbitrary faculty 

P. 147, would ſubject a Man to more wrong 
Fo 15% choices, than if he was determin'd in 
his choice. A Man, determin'd in 
his choice by the appearing nature of 
things, and the uſage of his intelle- 
cual powers, never makes a wrong 

choice, but by miſtaking the true re- 

lation of things to him. 

} Þ. 1os, But a being, indifferent to + all ob- 
III. | . . . 
jects, and ſway'd by no motives in his 
choice of objects, chuſes at a venture, 

and only makes a right choice, when 

1 Þ. 106, it happens (as the author juſtly ex- 
197," 113, preſſes his notion) that he chuſes || az 
3 object, which he can by his creating 
power render ſo agreeable, as that it 
may be call'd a rightly choſen object 

Nor can this faculty be improv'd by 

any experience, but muſt ever con- 

tinue to chuſe at a venture or as it 


bappens : For if this faculty, improves 
by 


or 0a neceſſe ary Agent. 


by experience, and will have re- 
gard to the agreeableneſs or diſagree- 
ableneſs of objects in themſelves, it is 
no longer the faculty contended for, 
but a faculty mov'd and affected by 
the nature of things. 

- So that Man, with 4 faculty of 


choice indifferent to all objects, muſt 


make more wrong choices, than Man 
conſider'd as a neceſſary being, in 
the ſame proportion as acting as it 
happens is a worſe direction to chuſe 
right, than the uſe of our ſenſes, ex- 
perience, and reaſon. 

3. Thirdly, the exiſtence of ſuch 
an arbitrary faculty, to chuſe with- 
out regard to the qualities of objects, 
would deſtroy the uſe of our ſenſes, 
appetites, paſſions, and reaſon, which 
have been given us to direct us in our 
inquiries after truth, in our purſuit af- 
ter happineſs, and to preſerve our be- 
ings. For if we had 4 faculty, which 
Choſe without regard to the notices 

and 


73 


neceſſity. 


The Per- N 
&Qtion of conſiſtent with neceſſity, will yet 


74 Whether Man be a free, 


and advertiſements of theſe powers,” 
and by its choice over-ruled them; 


we ſhould then be indu'd with 4 fe 


culty to defeat the end and uſes of 
theſe powers, 


But the imperfection of liberty in» 


more appear by conſidering the great 
perfection of being neceſſarily deter- 
min'd. 

Can any thing be perfect, that is 
not neceſſarily perfect? For whate- 
ver is not neceſſarily perſect may be 
imperfect, and is by A im- 
perfect. | 

Is it not a perfection in God neceſ- 
farily to know all truth ? 
Is it not a perſection in him to 


be neceſſarily happy ? 


Is it not alſo a perſection in him to 
will and do always what is beſt ? 
For if all things are zndifferent to 
". him, as ſome of the Advocates of li- 


berty 


or a neceſſary Agent. 73 
berty aſſert, and became good only 
by his willing them, he cannot have 
any motive from his own ideas, or from 
the nature of things, to will one thing 
rather than another; and conſequent- 
ly he muſt will without any reaſon or 
cauſe; which cannot be conceiv'd 
poſſible of any being, and is contra- 
ry to this ſelf-evident truth, that 
whatever has a beginning muſt have 4 
cauſe, But if things are not indifferent 
to him, he muſt be neceſſarily de- 
termin'd by what is beſt. Beſides, 
as he is a wiſe being, he muſt have 
ſome end and deſign: and as he is 
a good being, things cannot be in- 
different to him, when the happineſs 
of intelligent and ſenſible beings, de- 
pend on the will he has, in the for- 
mation of things. With what conſiſ- 
tency therefore can thoſe advocates 
of liberty aſſert God to be « Holy and 

| Good Being, who maintain that all 115. 
things are indifferent to him. before 
i he 


Whether Man be a free, 


he wills any thing; and that he 
may will, and do all things, which 
they themſelves eſteem wicked and 
unjuſt ? 

I cannot give a better confirmation 
of this argument from the conſide- 
ration of the Attributes of God, than 
by the judgment of the late Biſhop of 
Sarum; which has the more weight, 
as proceeding from a great aſſerter 
of Liberty, who by the force of truth 
is driven to ſay what he does. He 

Expoſ. grants, that infinite perfection excludes 
p. 26, 27. ſucceſſive thoughts in God; and therefore 
that the Eſſence of God is one perfect 
thought, in which he views and wills all 

things. And though his tranſient acts 

ſuch as creation, providence, and mira- 

cles, are done in a ſucceſſion of time; 

het his immanent acts, his knowledge and 

his decrees, are one with his eſſence. And 

as he grants this to be a true notion 

of God, ſo he allows that 4 vaſt dif- 
ficalty ariſes from it againſt the liber- 


ty 


bd — — — . 


or a neceſſary Agent. 
ty of God. For, ſays he, the Imma- 
nent Ads of God being ſuppos'd free, it 
is not eaſy to imagin how they ſhould be 
one with the divine eſſence; to which 
neceſſary exiſtence does moſt certainly be- 
long. And if the immanent acts of God 
are neceſſary, then the tranſient muſt be 
ſo likewiſe, as being the certain effects 
of his immanent acts: And a chain of 
neceſſary fate muſt run through the whole 
order of things : And God himſelf ther 
is no free being, but acts by a neceſſity of 
nature. And this neceſſity, to which 
God is thus ſubject, is, adds he, zo 
abſurdity to ſome. God is, according 
to them, zeceſſarily juſt, true, and good, 
by an intrinſick neceſſity that ariſes from 
his own infinite perfection. And from 
hence they have thought, that ſince God 
acts by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
things could not have been otherwiſe than 
they are : for what 1s. infinitely wiſe cr good 
cannot be alter'd, or made either better 
or worſe. And he concludes, that he 


muſl 
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Whether Man be a free, 
muſt leave this difficulty withoat pretend- 
ing to explain it, or anſwer the objections 
that ariſe againſt all the ſeveral ways by 
which Divines have endeavonred to re- 

ſolve it. 
— Again, are not Angels and other 
686,695 heavenly beings eſteem'd more per- 
fett than Men; becauſe, having a 
clear inſight into the nature of things, 
they are neceſſarily determin'd to 
judge right in relation to truth and 
falſhood, and to chuſe right in relati- 
on to good and evil, pleaſure and 
pain, and alſo to act right in purſu- 
ance of their judgment and choice ? 
And therefore would not Man be 
more perfe than he is, if, by having 
a clear inſight into the nature of 
things, he was neceſſarily determin'd 
to aſſent to truth only, to chuſe on- 
ly ſuch objects as would make him 
happy, and to act accordingly > 
Further, is not Man more perfect, 
the more capable he is of conviction? 
and 
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or a neceſſary Agent. 

And will he not be more capable of 
conviction, if he be neceſſarily deter- 
min'd in his aſſent by what ſeems a 
reaſon to him, and neceſſarily de- 
termin'd in his ſeveral volitions by 
what ſeems good to him; than if he 
was indifferent to propoſitions not- 
withſtanding any reaſon for them, 
or was indifferent to any objects not- 
withſtanding they ſeem'd good to 
him ? For otherwiſe he could be con- 
vinc'd upon no principles, and would 
be the moſt undiſciplinable and un- 
tractable of all Animals. All advice 
and all reaſonings would be of no uſe 
to him. You might offer arguments 
to him, and lay before him pleaſure 
and pain; and he might ſtand un- 
mov'd like a rock. He might reject 
what appears true to him, aſſent to 
what ſeems abſurd to him, avoid 
what he ſees to be good, and chuſe 
what he fees to be evil. Indifference 
therefore to receive truth, that is, 

| liberty 
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Whether Man be a free, 


liberty to deny 1 it when we fee it; and 
Indifference to pleaſure and og that 
is, liberty to refuſe the firſt and chuſe 


the laſt, are direct obſtacles to know- 


ledge and happineſs. On the contrary, 
to be neceſſarily determin'd by what 


ſeems reaſonable, and by what ſeems 


good, has a direct tendency to promote 
truth and happineſs, and is the proper 
perfection of an underſtanding and 
ſenſible being. And indeed it ſeems 
ſtrange that Men ſhould allow that 
God and Angels act more perfectly 
becauſe they are determin'd by 
reaſon; and alſo allow, that clocks, 
watches, mills, and other artificial un- 
intelligent beings are the better, the 
more they are determin'd to go right 
by weight and meaſure ; and yet that 
they ſhould deem it a perfection in 
Man not to be determin'd by his rea- 


ſon, but to have liberty to go againſt 


it. Would it not be as reaſonable to 


ſay, it would be a perfection in a clock 
not 


or a neceſſary Agent. 
not to be neceſſarily determin'd to go 
right, but to have its motions depend 
upon chance? 

Again, 'tho* Man does thro? weak⸗ 
neſs and imperſection fall into ſeveral 
miſtakes both in judging and willing 
in relation to what is true and good; 
yet he is ſtilllefs ignorant and leſs un- 
happy by being neceſſarily determin'd 
in judging by what ſeems reaſonable, 
and in willing by what ſeems beſt, than 


if he was capable of judging contrary 


to his reaſon; and willing againſt his 
ſenſes. For were it not ſo, what ſeems 
falſe, would be as juſt à rule of truth, as 
what ſeems true; and what ſeems evil, 
as juſt a rule of good, as what ſeems good, 
Which are abſurdities too great for 


any to affirm, eſpecially if we conſider, 


that there is a perſectly wiſe and good 


31 


Being, who has given Men ſenſes and 


reaſon to conduct them. 


Laſtly, It is a perfection to be ne- 


ceſſarily determin'd in our choices, 
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Whether Man be a free, 
even in the moſt indifferent things. 
Becauſe, if in ſuch caſes there was 
not a cauſe of choice, but a choice 
could be made without a cauſe ; then 
all choices might be made without a 
cauſe, and we ſhould not be neceſſari- 
ly determin'd by the greateſt evidence 
to aſſent to truth, nor by the ftrong- 
eſt inclination for happineſs to chuſe 
pleaſure and avoid pain; to all which 
it is a perfection to be neceſſarily deter- 
min' d. For if any action whatſoever 
can be dong without a cauſe ; then 
effects and cauſes have no neceſ 
fary relation, and by conſequence we 
ſhould not be neceſſarily determin'd 
in any caſe at all. 


Fourth IV. A fourth argument to prove 
ken Man a neceſſary Agent, ſhall be ta- 


caken 


from the ken from the conſideration of the di- 
conſide- 


ration. of vine Preſcience. The divine Preſei- 
— ence ſuppoſes, that all things future 
ſcience. will certainly exiſt in ſuch time, ſuch 


orger, 


or a nereſſury Agent. | 


order, ind with ſuch circumſtances; 


and not other wiſe. For if any things 
future were contingenr, or uncertain, 
or depended | on the liberty of Man, 
that i s, might, or right not happen, 
their certain” exiſtence eoulct not be 
the object of the divine preſcience ; * if 
being a contradiQion to know thar 
to be certain, Which is not certain; 
and God himſelf could only gueſs at 


the exiſtence of ſuch things. And if the 


divine preſcience ſuppoſes the certain 
exiſtence of all things future, it ſup⸗ 
poſes alſo the receſſary exiſtence of all 
things ſurure ; becauſe God can fore- 
know their certain exiltetics only, ei- 
ther as that exiſtence is the effect of 
his decree, or às it depends on its 
own cauſes. it he fore-knows that ex- 
iſtence, as it is the effeck of his de- 
cree ; his decree makes that exiſtence 
neceſſary : ſor it implies a contradicti- 
on for an all p powerful Being to decree 
any thing which ſhall not neceſſarily 
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Whether Man, be a. free, 


come to pa... If he fore-knows that 
exiſtence, as it depends on its own 
cauſes, that exiſtence is no leſs neceſ- 
ſaryz for it no leſs implies a contra- 
diction, that cauſes ſhould not produce 
their eflects (cauſes and effects having 
a neceſſary. relation to and depen- 
dence on cach other) than that an 
event. ſhould not come to paſs, Which 
is decreed by God. „ 
Cickko has ſome paſſages to o the 
ä of this argument. Says he, 
Qui pote ft providers. quidquan futurum 
eſſe quod ; neque cauſam habet ullam, neque 
notam, c cur W ſit ?- — Quid UL igi- 


1 


cia, mY; BY & fortaitd 51 fr. 
Si enim ſeit, cert illud eveniet. Sin certe 
eveniet gulls eſt fortuna. Eft autem fortuna. 
Rerum Eitur fortuitarum nulla eſt preſen- 
tio, Alſo that illuſtrious Reformer Lu- 

5 THER, 


i 


or a neceſſary Agent. 


— 


J 


THER, ſays, in his Treatiſe againſt Free- Cap. 147. 


will, Conceſsa Dei preſcientia & omni po- 
tentia, ſequitur naturaliter irrefragabili 
conſequentid, nos per nos ipſos non eſſe fac- 
tos nec vivere, nec agere quicquam, ſed 
per illius omnipotentiam. Cum autem tales 


nos ille ante præſcierit futuros, tal eſque | 


nunc faciat, moveat & gubernet; quid 
poteſt fingi queſo, quod in nobis liberum 


ſit, aliter & aliter fieri, quam ille præſci- 


erit aut nunc agat ? Puonat itaque ex 
diametro preſcientia & omnipotentia Dei 
cum noſtro libero arbitrio. Aut enim 
Deas falletur præſciendo, errabit & agen- 
do (quod eſt impoſſibile) aut nos agemus 
& agemur ſecundum ipſius præſcientiam 
& actionem. And our learned Dr. 


SOUTH ſays, The fore-knowledge of any 


event does certainly and neceſſarily infer, yg 


" 


Sermons, 
K 3. p- 


that there muſt be ſuch an event; for as 488. 


much as the certainty of knowledge depends 


upon the certainty of the thing known. And 
in this ſenſe it is, that God's decree and 
promiſe give a neceſſary exiſtence to the 


G 3 thing 


Whether Man be a free, 


thing decreed by promiſid, that is to ſay, 
they infer it by infallible conſequence ;, ſo 
that it was as impoſſible for Chriſt not to 
rife from the dead, as it was for God ab- 

- ſolutely to decree and promiſe a thing, 

Sg and yet that thing not come to paſs, 


thers, 


Carteſii. I could alſo bring in the greateſt 
bn. Divines and Philoſophers. who are af 


Locke's ſerters of liberty, as confirming this 
8 © argument; for * they acknowledge, 
Tillot- that they are unable to reconcile the 
13 Divine Preſcience and the Liberty of 
Vol. 6 AED 1 . 

p.157- Man together: which is all J intend- 
1 ed to prove by this argument, taken 


Chrif's from the conſideration of the Divine 
on, p.355. Preſcience. 


Fifth ar- V. A fifth argument to prove Man 


taken a neceſſary agent, is as follows. If Man 


nature of WAS not a neceſſary agent determin- 
rewards eq by pleaſure and pain, there would 


and pu- 


niſhments be no foundation for rewards and pu- 
+ Solon niſhments, which are the + eſſential 


rempub- 


liam Jupports of Society. 


contineri dicebat duabus rebus, przmio & pena, Cicero. 
Epiſt. 15. ad © Brutum. For 


or a neceſſary Agent. 
For if Men were not neceſſarily de- 


termin'd by pleaſure and pain, or if 
pleaſure and pain were no cauſes to 


determine Mens wills; of what uſe 


would be the proſpect of rewards to 
frame a Man's will to the obſervation 
of the law, or puniſhments to hinder 
his tranſgreſſion thereof ? Were pain, 
as ſuch, eligible, and pleaſure, as ſuch) 
avoidable ; rewards and puniſhments 
could be no motives to a Man, to 
make him do or forbear any action, 
But if pleaſure and pain have a necet- 
ſary effect on Men, and it be impoſſi- 
ble for Men not to chuſe what ſeems 
good to them, and not to avoid what 
ſeems evil; the neceſſity of rewards 
and puniſhments is then evident, and 
rewards will be of uſe to all thoſe who 
conceive thoſe rewards to be pleaſure, 
and puniſhments will be of uſe to all 
thoſe who conceive them to be pain; 
and rewards and puniſhments will 

G 4 frame 
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Whether Man be à free, 


frame thoſe Mens wills to obſerve, 
and not tranſgreſs the Laws. 


| Beſides, fince there are ſo many rob- 


bers, murderers, whoremaſters, and 
other criminals, who notwithſtanding 


the puniſhments threatn'd, and re- 


wards promis'd, by laws, prefer break- 


ing the laws as the greater good or leſ- 
ſer evil, and reject conformity to them 


as the greater evil or leſſer good; how 


many more would there be, and with 


what diſorders would not all ſocieties 


6 * Argu- N 


ment ta- 
ken from 
the na- 
ture of 
morality. 


be fill'd, if rewards and puniſhments, 
conſider'd as pleaſure and pain, did 
not determine ſome Mens wills, but 
that, inſtead thereof, all Men could 
prefer or will puniſhment conſider d 
as pain, and reject rewards confi- 
der'd as pleaſure ? Men would then 


be under no reſtraints. 


VI. My ſixth and laft argument to 
prove Man a neceſſary Agent is: if 
Man was not a neceſſary Agent deter- 
min'd 


96 


or a neceſſary Agent. | 39 
min'd by pleaſure and pain, he would 


have no notion of morality, or motive 
to practiſe it; the diſtinction between 
morality and immorality, virtue and 
vice would be loſt; and Man would 
not be a moral Agent. 

Morality or Virtue, conſiſts in ſuch Locke's 
actions as are in their own nature 1 
pleaſant ; and immorality or vice, con- 54 C8. 


f 5 a Serjeant's 
fiſts in ſuch actions as are in their own Sol. Phi- 


nature painful, Wherefore a Man — — 
muſt be affected with pleaſure and 
pain in order to know what morality 
is, and to diſtinguiſh it from immo- 
rality. He muſt alſo be affected with 
pleaſure and pain, to have a reaſon to 
practiſe morality ; for there can be 
no motives, but pleaſure and pain, to 
make a Man do or ſorbear any action. 
And a Man mult be the more moral, 
the more he underſtands or is duly 
ſenſible, what action give pleaſure and 
what pain; and mult be perfetly mo- 
ral, it neceſſarily determin'd by plea- 
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Objecti- 


ONS an- 
ſwer d. 


Whether Man be a free, 

fire and pain, rightly underſtood and 
apprehended. But if Man be indifferent 
to pleafure and pain, or is not duly af- 
fected with them; he cannot know 
what morality is, nor diſtinguiſh it 
from immorality, nor have any mo- 
tive to practiſe morality and abſtain 
from immorality; and will be equally 
indifferent to morality and immorali. 
ty, or virtue and vice. Man 1n his pre- 
fent condition is ſufficiently immoral 
by miſtaking pain for pleaſure, and 
thereby judging, willing, and practi- 
ſing amifs : but if he was indifferent 
to pleafure and pain, he would have 
nd rule to go by, and might never 
judge, will, and practiſe right. 


Tho' I conceive I have ſo propos'd 
my arguments, as to have obviated 
moſt of the plauſible objections uſual- 
ty urg'd againſt the doctrine of ne- 
ceffiry; yet it may not be improper 
to give a particular ſolution to the 
principal of them. 


1. Firſt 


or a neceſſary Agent. 91 
1. Firſt then it is objected, that Firſt ob- 
* if Men are neceſſary Agents and do A + Auli 
commit neceſſarily all breaches of the law, des A 
jt would be unjuſt to puniſh them for do- |: C. c. 2. 
ing what they cannot avoid doing. 87 | 
To which I anſwer, that the fole Anſwer. 

end of puniſhment in fociety is to 
prevent, as far as may be, the com- 
miſſion of certain crimes: and that 
puniſhments have their deſigned ef- 
fect two ways ; firſt, by reſtraining or 
cutting off from ſociety the vicious 
members; and ſecondly, by correcting 

Men or terrifying them from the com- 
miſſion of thoſe crimes. Now let pu- 
niſhments be inflicted with either of 

theſe views, it will be manifeſt, that 

no regard is had to any free-agency in 

Man, in order to render thoſe puniſh- 

ments juſt ; but that on the contrary 
puniſhments may be juſtly inflited 

on Man tho? a neceſſary Agent. For, 

firſt, if marderers for example, or any 

ſuch vicious members are cut off from 


ſociety, 


ſociety, merely as they are publick 


nuſances, and unfit to live among 
Men; it is plain, they are in that caſe 
ſo ſar from being conſider'd as free- 
agents, that they are cut off from ſoci- 
. ety as a canker'd branch is from a 
tree, or as a mad dog is kill'd in the 
ſtreets. And the puniſhment of ſuch 
Men is jaſt, as it takes miſchievous 
members out of ſociety. Alſo for the 
fame reaſon, furious madmen, whom 
all allow to be neceſſary agents, are 
in many places of the world, either 
the objects of judicial puniſhments, or 
are allow'd to be diſpatch'd by pri- 
vate Men. Nay, even Men infected 
with the plague, who are not volunta- 
ry agents and are guilty of no crime, 
are ſometimes thought to be juſtly 
cut oft from ſociety, to prevent con- 
tagion from them. Secondly, let 
puniſhments be inflicted on ſome 
criminals with a view to terrify, it 


will appear that in inflicting puniſh- 
ment 


or a_neceſſary Agent. 


ments with that view, no regard 
is had to any free-agency in Man, 
in order to make thoſe puniſhments 
juſt. To render the puniſhment of 
ſuch Men jaſt, it is ſufficient that they 
were voluntary agents, or had the will 
to do the crime for which they ſuffer, : 
for the law very juſtly and rightly | re- 
gardeth only the will, and no other 


preceding cauſes of action. For ex- 


ample, ſuppoſe the law on pain of 
death forbids theft, and there be a 
Man who by the ſtrength of tempta- 
tion is neceſſitated to ſteal, and is 
thereupon put to death for it; doth 
not his puniſhment diter dihers from 
theft? Is it not a cauſe, that others 
ſteal not? Doth it not flame their 
wills to juſtice? Where, a criminal 


Who is an involuntary. agent, (as for 


inſtance, | a Man who has kilPd ano- 
ther in a chance medly or While in a 
fever, or the like) cannot ſerve for an 
example to deter any others from do- 


ing 
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Whether Man be a free, 


ing the fame; he being no more an in 
telligent agent in doing the crime, 
than a houſe i 18, which ki 8 2 Man by 
its fall: and by conſequence the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch an involuntary agent 
would be unjuſt. When therefore a 
Man does a crime voluntarily, and his 
puniſhment will ſerve to deter others 
from doing the ſame, he is jaſtly pa- 
niſb'd for doing what (thro? ſtrength of 
temptatian, il habirs, or other cauſes) 
he could not. avoid. doing. 

It may not be improper to wa this 
farther conſideration from the law of 
our country. There is onecaſe, where- 
in our law is fo far from requiring, 
that the perſons puniſh'd ſhould be 
free-agents, that it does not: conſider 
them as voluntary agents, or even as 
guilty of the crime for which they fuf- 
fer ; ſo little is free. agency requiſite to 
make puniſhments juſt. The chil: 
dren of-.rebel-parents ſuffer. in their 
forrunes for the guilt of their parents; 

and 


or a neceſſary Agent. 95 
and their puniſhment is deem'd juſt, 
becauſe it is fappos'd'to- be a means to 
prevent rebeſſion in parents. 


II. Secondly, it is objected, That it Second 


uuf eo threaten puniſhment or inflict oe ia 
| it ow Men to prevent. crimes, when they 

: are meceſſarily” determin'd in all fei 

: actions. 

0 Yo To which I anſwer, rl, That Firſt an- 
threatning of puniſhments is a cauſe er. 

) | which neceffarily determines ſome 

g Mens wills to x conformity tolawand 


againſt committing the crimes to 
f which puniſhments are anne; and 
therefore is uſeful to all thoſe whofe 
wills muſt be determin d by it. It is 
as uſeſul to ſuch Men, as the fun is to 
the ripening the fruits of the earth, 
or as any other canſes are to produce i 
their proper effects; and a Man may 
as well ſay the fun is uſeleſs, if the ri- 
pening the fruits of the carth be neceſ⸗ 
fary, as ſay, there is no need of threat- 


ning 
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96 Whether Man be a free, 


ning puniſhment ſor the uſe of thoſe 
to whom threatning puniſhment is a 
neceſſary cauſe of forbearing to do a 
crime. It is alſo of uſe to ſociety to 
inflict puniſhments on Men for doing 
what the) cannot avoid doing, to the 
end that neceſſary cauſes may exiſt to 
ſorm the wills of thoſe who in virtue 
of them neceſſarily obſerve the laws; 

"Ee and alſo, of uſe to cut HET off as noxi- 

as 045 members of lociety. 

Second 2. But ſecondly, ſo Bs are threat- 
ning and inflicting puniſhments ſrom 
being uſeleſs, if Men were neceſſary 
Agents, that they would be uſeleſs 

unleſs Men were OT Agents, 


| anſwer . 


TY YT 


pain; kecaule, if Mon. were Ges or 
indifferent t to pleaſure, and pain, pain 
could be no motive to cauſe Men to 
obſer y ethe law. 


Third an- 3. Thirdly, Men have every Fre 


— examples before, them of the uſeful- 
neſs of * puniſhments upon ſome intel- 
ligent or ſenſible beings, which they 


all 


er a neceſſar) Agent. 97 
all contend are neceſſary Agents. 
They puniſh dogs, horſes, and other 
animals every day with great ſucceſs, 
| and make them leave off their vicious 
habits, and form tliem thereby ac- 
ö cording to their wills. Theſe are 
) plain facts, and matters of conſtant 
; experience, and even confirm'd by 
the evaſions of the Advocates of Li- 
p berty, who call the rewards and puniſh- Br Werk. 
ments us d to brute beaſts analogical, p. 685. 
and fay, that beating them and giving 
1 them victuals, have only the ſhadow of re- 
{ wards and puniſhments. Nor are capi- 
p tal puniſhments without their uſe a- 
- mong beaſts and birds. Roxaxtus Quod 


tells us, that they crucify hyons in Africa Brura, 8: 


nim. &c. 


to drive away other lyons from their cities La. p. cg. | 
2 | andtowns; and that travelling thro the | 
9 Country of Juliers, he obſerv/d, they hang- i 
ed ap wolves to ſecare their flocks. And 
* in like manner with us, Men hang up 
7 crows and rooks to keep birds from their 


corn, as they hang up murdefers in 
y | 1 26; H chains 
| | 


gk 


Whether Man be 4 free, 
chains to deter other murderers. But 
I need not go to brutes for examples 


of the uſefulneſs of puniſhments on 
neceſſary Agents. Puniſhments are 


not without effect on ſome Idiors and 
Madmen, by reftraining them toa cer- 
tain degree; and they are the very 
means by which the minds of Children 
are form'd by their Parents. Nay, pu- 


niſhments have plainly a better effect 
on Children, than on grown perſons; 


and more eaſily form them to virtue 
and diſcipline, than they change the vi- 
cious habits of grown perſons, or plant 
new. habits in. them.. Wherefore the 
Objefors ouglit to think puniſhments 


Men uſeſully, the. they are neceſſa ry 


Third 


O3jeFion. 


Anſwer. 


Agens. 1b 

3. Thirdly, it is objected, If Men 
are neceſſary. Agents, it is of ng uſe ta re 
preſent reoſaus to them, or td aut reat ihrem, 
ar to: admaniſh them, or to blame tim, 
or ta praiſe them. EN 

To which I anfwer, That all theſe, 


according 
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or a neceſſary A gent. 


according to me, are neceſſary cauſes 
to determine certain Mens wills to 


do what we deſire of them; and are 


therefore uſeful, ; as acting a ſuch ne- 
cellary Agents to whom they are ne- 
ceſſary cauſes of action; but would be 
of no. uſe, if Men had Pu- il, or their 
wills were not mov'd by them. So 
that they who make this objection 


muſt run into the abſurdities of ſay- 


ing, That that cauſe is uſeful, which is 


#0. cauſe of action, and ſerves not to 


change the will; and that that cauſe is 


uſeleſs, which, ada the effect. 
Let. me add ſomething further in 
reſpect of praiſe, | Men have at all 
times been prais' d for actions judg- 
ed by all the world to be neceſ- 
fary. It has heen a ſanding me- 
thod of commendation among the 
Epick Poets, who are the greateſt Pa- 
negyriſts of glorious actions, to attri- 
bute their Hero's valour and his great 
actions, to ſome Deity preſent with 
H 2 him 
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him and aſſiſting him. Howes gives 
many of his Hero's a God or a God- 
deſs-to attend them in battle, or to 
be ready to help them in diſtreſs. 
ViseiL deſcribes Anz as as always 
under the divine direction and aſſiſt- 
ance. And Tasso gives the Chriſti- 
ans in their holy war divine aſſiſtance. 
Orators alſo and Hiſtorians, think 
neceſſary actions the proper ſubjects 
of praiſe. Cickxo, when he main- 
| Oratio fain'd, that the Gods inſpird M110 
— with the deſign and courage to kill 
Cropius, did not intend to leſſen the 
ſatisfaction or glory of Miro, but on 
the contrary to augment it. But can 
there be a finer commendation than 
that given by VrIIEIus PATERCU- 
Lus to Caro, that he was good by na- 
tare, becauſe he could not be otherwiſe ? 
For, that alone is true goodneſs which 
flows from diſpoſition, whether that 
diſpoſition be natural or acquir'd. 
Such goodneſs may be depended on; 


Ans 


or a neceſſary Agent. 


and will ſeldom or ever fail, Where- 
as goodneſs founded on any reaſon- 


ings. whatſoever, is a very precarious 


thing ; as may be ſeen by the lives 


of the greateſt Declaimers againſt vice, 


who tho they are conſtantly acquaint- 
ing themſelyes with all the topicks 
that can be drawn from the excellen- 
cy of goodneſs or virtue, the miſ- 
chieſs of vice, the rewards that at- 
tend the one, and the puniſhments 
that attend the other; yet are not 
better, than thoſe, whe are never 


converſant in ſuch topicks, Laſt- 


ly, the common Proyerb, gaudeant 
bene nati, is a general commendation 
of Men for what plainly in no ſenſe 
depends on them. 
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4. Fourthly, it is objected, That 1 Fourth 


all events are neceſſary, then there is a peri- 
od fax d to every Mar's life: And if there 
is a period fix d ta every Man's life, then 
it cannot be ſhortned by want of care ar 
violence offer d or diſeaſes ; nor can it 
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Objection. 
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Whether Man be 4 free 4 
be prolong'd by cart by phyfick; and if it 
cannot be ſhortmed or prolong'd by them, 
then it is uſeleſ{ to avoid or yy of 
theſs things. 

In anſwer to which, I grant, that if 
the period of human life be fix d (as T 
contend it is) it cannot hut happen at 
the time fix d, and nothing can fall out 
to prolong or ſhorten that period. Nei- 


ther ſuch want of care, nor ſuch vio- 


lence offer'd, nor ſuch diſeaſes can hap- 

pen as can cauſe the period of human 
life to fall ſhort of that time; nor ſuch 
care, nor phyſick be us'd, 48 to pro- 
long it beyond that time. But tho 


theſe cannot fo fall out, as to ſhorten 


or prolong the period of human life ; 
yet being neceſſary cauſes in the chain 
of cauſes to bring human life to the 


period fix*d, or to cauſe it not to ex- 


ceed that time, they muſt as neceſſa- 


rily precede that effect, as other cauſes 
do their proper effects; and conſe- 
quently when us d or neglected ſerve 


all 


or a neceſſary Agent. 
all the ends and purpoſes, that can be 
hop'd for or fear'd, from the uſe of 


2ny means, or the. neglect of any 
means whatſoever. For example, let 


it be fix d and neceſſary for the river 


Nile annually to overflow; the means 
to cauſe it to overflow, muſt no leſs 
neceſſarily precede. And as it would 
be abſurd to argue, that if the over- 
flowing of the Nile was annually fix d and 
neceſſary, it would overflow, thi the ne- 
ceſſary means to make it overflow did not 
precede ; ſo it is no leſs abſurd to ar- 
gue from the fix*d period of human 
life, againſt the neceſſary means to 
bring it to its fix*d period, or to cauſe 
it not to exceed that period. 

5. Fiſthly, it is ask'd, How a Man 
can act againſt his conſcience, and how a 
Man's conſciencecan accuſe him, if he knows 


he acts neceſſarily, and alſo does what he 
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Fiſck 
Object ion. 


thinks beſt when he commits any ſin? I Anſwer, 


reply, That conſcience being a Man's 
own opinion of his actions with 
H 4 relation 
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Whether Man be aſt free, 
relation to ſome rule, he may at the 
time of doing an action contrary to 
that rule, know that he breaks that 
rule; and conſequently act with a 
reluctance, tho not ſufficient to hin- 
der the action. But aſter the action 
is over, he may not only judge his 
action to be contrary to that rule 3 
but by the abſence of the pleaſure of 
the ſin, and by finding himſelf obnoxi. 
ous to ſhame, or by believing him- 
ſelf liable to puniſhment, he may realy 
accuſe himſelf; that 1s, he may con- 
demn himſelf for having done it, be 
ſorry he has done it, and wiſh it un- 
done, becauſe of the conſequences that 
attend it. 

6. Sixthly, it is objected, That if all 
events are neceſſary, it was as im- 
poſſi tle (for example) for Julius Crx- 
SAR not to have died in the Senate, as it 
is impoſſible for two and two to make ſi 7.x. 
But who will ſay the former was 4s impoſ- 
ſible ay the latter ts, When we can concerve 


i 


or a neceſſary Agent. 
it poſſible for Jur1us Cx34x 10 have 
died any where elſe as well as in the Senate, 


and impoſſible to conceive tm and two 
ever to male ſix. 


To which I anſwer, That IT do al- Anſwer. 


low, that if all events are neceſſary, it 
was 4s impoſſible for Julius CxSAR not 
to have died in the Senate, as it is impoſſi- 
ble for two and two to make ſix : and will 
add, that it is no more poſſible to con- 
ceive the death of Jurius Cxsar to 
have happen'd any where elſe but in 
the Senate, than that two and two 
ſhould make ſix. For whoever does 
conceive his death poſſible any where 
elſe, ſuppoſes other circumſtances pre- 
ceding his death than d:d precede his 
death. Whereas let them ſuppoſe all 
the ſame circumſtances to come to paſs 
that did precede his death ; and then 
it will be as impoſſible to conceive (if 
they think juſtly) his death could have 
come to paſs any where elſe, as they 
conceive it impaſſible for two and 

Wo 
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two to make ſix. I obſerve alfo, that 
to ſuppoſe other circumſtances of any 
action poſſible, than thoſe that do 
precede it, is to ſuppoſe a contradicti- 
on or impoſſibility : for, as all actions 
have their particular circumſtances, ſo 
every circumſtance preceding an acti- 
on, is as impoſſible not to have come 
to pals, by virtue of the cauſes pre- 
ceding that circumſtance, as that two 
and two ſhould make fix. 


The Opi- Having, as I hope, prov'd the truth 
nions of of what I have advanc'd, and an- 


ed con- ſwer'd the moſt material objections 

fiberty, that can be urg'd againſt me; it may 

Oc. be proper to give ſome account of the 

ſentiments of the learned in relation to 

my ſubject, and confirm by authority 

what I have ſaid, for the ſake of thoſe 

with whom authority has weight in 
matters of ſpeculation. 

The queſtions of liberty, meceſſity, 

and chance, have been ſubjects of dif- 


pute 


3 wy * — =" % » 
_ * 
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or a neceſſary Agent. 

pute among Philoſophers at all times; 
and moſt of thoſe Philoſophers have 
ly aſſerted receſſity, and deny'd — 
and chance. 

The queſtions of and neceſſi- 
ty, have alſo been debated among Di- 
vines in the ſeveral apes of the Chri- 
ſtian Church, under the terms of free- 
will and predeſtination ; and the Di- 
vines who have deny'd free-will and 
aſſerted predeſtination, have inforc'd 
the arguments of the Philoſophers, by 
the conſideration of ſome doctrines 
peculiar to the Chriſtian Religion. 
And as to chance, hazard, or fortune, 
I think, Divines unanimouſly agree, 
that thoſe words have no mean» 
ing. 

Some Chriſtian Communions have 
even proceeded ſo far in relation to 
theſe matters, as to condemn in Coun- 
cils and Synods the doctrine of free-will 
as heretical; and the denial thereof is 


become a part of the Confeſſions of 


Faith, 
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Faith, and Articles of Religion of ſeve- 
ral Churches. 

From this ſtate of the fact it is ma- 

nifeſt, that whoever embraces the 
opinion I have maintain'd, cannot 
want the authority of as many learn- 
ed and pious Men, as in embracing 
the contrary. 
But conſidering how little Men are 
mov'd by the authority of thoſe who 
profeſſedly maintain opinions contrary 
to theirs, tho at the ſame time they 
themſelves embrace no opinion but 
on the authority of ſomebody ; I ſhall 
wave all the advantages that I might 
draw from the authority of ſuch Philo- 
ſophers and Divines as are undoubted- 
ly on my ſide, and for that reaſon ſhall 
not enter into a more particular detail 
of them ; but ſhall offer the authority 
of ſuch Men, who profeſs to maintain 
liberty. There are indeed very few 
real adverſaries to the opinion I defend 
emeng thoſe who pretend to be ſo; 


and 
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and upon due inquiry it will be found, 
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that moſt of thoſe who aſſert liberty 


in words, deny the thing, when the 


queſtion is rightly ſtated. For proof 
whereof, let any Man examin the 


cleareſt and acuteſt authors who 


have written for liberty, or diſcourſe 
with thoſe who think liberty a mat- 
ter of experience, and he will ſee, 
that they allow, that the will, follows 
the judgment of the underſtanding ; and 
that, when two objects are preſented to 4 
Man's choice, one whereof appears better 
than the other, he cannot chooſe the worſt ; 
that is, cannot chooſe evil as evil. 
And ſince they acknowledge theſe 
things to be true, they yield up the 


queſtion of liberty to their adverſaries, 
who only contend, that the will or 


choice is always dermal by what 
ſeems beſt. I will give my reader 
one example thereof in the moſt acute 
and ingenious Dr. CLAR RE, whoſe au- 
thority is equal to that of many others 


put 
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put together, and makes it needlefs 

of the he. to cite others after him. He aſſerts, 
ing and that the will is determin'd by meral mo- 
- . Fives, and calls the weceſſity, by which 
2 . a Man chooſes in virtue of thoſe mo- 
e 1716. tives, moral neceſſity. And he explains 
himfelf with his uſual candor and per- 
ſpicuity by the following inſtance. A 

Man, ſays he, intirely free from all pain 

of body and diſorder of mind, judges it 
unreaſonable for him to hurt or deſtroy 
himſelf; and, being under no temptati- 

on or external viotence, he CANNOT 
POSSIBLY at# contrary to this judg- 

ment ; not becanſe he wants a natural or 

phyſical power ſo to do, but becauſe it is 

abſurd and miſchievous, and morally im- 

poſſible for him to chooſe to do it, Which 

alſo is the very ſame reaſon, why the moſt 

perfect rational creatures, ſuperior to 

Men, cannot do .evil; not becauſe they 

want 4 natural power to perform the ma- 

terial ation, but becauſe it is morally im- 

pol ole, that with a perfect knowledge of 

what 


GPA 
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what is beſt, and without any temptation 


to evil, their will ſhould determine it 


| # ta chooſe to aft fooliſply and unrea- 
| ſorabh. | 


In this he plainly allows the zeceſi- 
ty, for which I have contended. For 
he aſſigns the fame cauſes of human 
actions that I have done; and extends 
the -awceſity of human actions as far, 
when be aſſerts, that a Man cannot 
under thoſe cauſes, poſſibly do the con- 
trary to what he does ; and particularly, 
that a Man under the circumſtances, 


of judging it unreaſonable to hurt or de- 
1 firoy himſelf, and being under no temp- 
tation or external violence, cannot poſſibly 


aft contrary ta that judgment. And as 
to 4 nataral or phyfical power in Man 
ta alt contrary to that judgment, and to 
zurt or deftray himſelf, which is aſſert- 
ed in the forepoing paſſage; that is 
ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 
the doctrine of neceſſity, that the faid 
natural pamer to da the centrary,or to hurt 
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or deſtroy himſelf, is à conſequence 
of the doctrine of neceſſity. For, if 
Man is zeceſſarily determin'd by par- 
ticular moral cauſes, and cannot then 
poſſibly act contrary to what he does; 

he muſt under oppoſite moral cauſes, 
have a power, to do the contrary. Man, 
as determin'd by oral cauſes, cannot 
poſſibly. chooſe evil as evil; and by con- 
ſequence chooſes ; life before death, 
while he apprehends life to be a good; 
and death to be an evil; as, on the 
contrary, he chooſes death beſore life, 
while he apprehends death to be a good, 
and life to be an evil. And thus moral 
cauſes, by being different from one an- 
other or differently underſtood, do de- 
termine Men differently ; and by con- 
ſequence ſuppoſe a natural power to 
chooſe and act as differently, as thoſe 
cauſes differently determine them. 

If therefore Men will be govern'd 
by authority in the queſtions before us; 
let them ſum up the real aſſerters of 


the 


or a neceſſary Agent. 112 


the liberty of Man , and they will find 
them not to be very numerous ; but 


on the contrary, they will find far 
the greater part of the pretended 


aſſerters of liberty, to be real allertery 


* neceſſi ity. 


J ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with The Au. 
obſerving; that tho? I have contend- _ = 
ed, that Liberty from Neceſſity is con- Liberty. 
trary to experience; that it is impoſ- 
ſible; and if poſſible, that it is an im- 
perfection; and that it is ſubverſive of 
laws and morality : yet, to prevent 
all objections to me, founded on the 
equivocal uſe of the word Liberty, 
which like all words employ'd in de- 
bates of conſequence has various 
meanings affix d to it, I think myſelf 
oblig'd to declare my opinion, that I 
take man to have a truly valuable li- 
berty of another kind. He has 4 power 
to do as he wills, or pleaſes. Thus, if he 

wills, or pleaſes to ſpeak or be ſilent, 
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Whether Man be a free, 


to ſit or ſtand; to ride or walk, to go 
this way or that way, to move faſt or 
flow, or, in fine, if his will changes like 


a weather- cock, he is able to do as he 


wills or pleaſes; unleſs prevented 
by ſome reſtraint or compulſion, as 
by being gagg'd, being under an a- 
cute pain, being forc'd out of his 


place, being confin'd, having convul- 


five motions, having loſt the uſe of 
his limbs, or ſuch like cauſes, _ 
He has alſo the ſame power in re- 


lation to the actions of his mind, as to 


thoſe of his body. If he wills or pleaſes, 
he can think on this or that ſubject, 
ſtop ſhort or Fur ſue his thoughts, de- 
liberate or deſer deliberation or re- 


ſume deliberation as he pleaſes, reſolve 


or ſuſpend his reſolution as he pleaſes, 


and, in fine, can every moment change 
his object when he pleaſes ; unleſs pre- 
vented by pain, or a fit of an apo- 
plexy, or. ſome ſuch intervening re- 
Ant und compulſion. 


And 


or a neceſſary Agent, 

And is it not a great perſection in 
man to be able, in relation both to 
his thoughts and actions, to do as he 
wills or pleaſes in all thoſe caſes of 
pleaſure and intereſt? Nay, can a 

greater and more beneficial power in 
man be conceiv'd, than to be able to 
do as he wills, or pleaſes? And can any 
other liberty be conceivd beneficial to 
him? Had he this power or liberty in 
all things, he would be omnipotent! 


FI MES 
A Supplement to the Errata. 


Age 7.1. 15. for, read, for. p. 9.1. 14. ſre- r. 

fre- p. 28. I. 10, 11. would not have ſinned. r. 
rould not Sin. ibid. in the firſt marginal Note in- 
ſtead of Lettres p.252.T. Letter of the 13. F De- 
cember 1696. to the Abbot Du Bos, p. 521. p. 43. (or 
rather 42) I. 16. Peter's, r. St. Peter s. p. 86, in 
the marginal Note, line the laſt, d 5 Brutum 
read, ad Brutum. p. 97. in the ſecond marginal 
Note. Bruta. Anim. r. bruta anim. p. 107. J. 3. by. 
r. openly, The Reader is deſir d to excuſe the o- 
ther Errors, that may have been committed by 


the Printer. by reaſon of the Author's diſtance 
from the Prefs. | 
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